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PARENT-TEACHERS 


One of the most hopeful signs in the field of public education is the 
existence in great power of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. It joins the mothers (and sometimes the fathers) and teachers 
of the children into a sort of holy alliance. It says in effect: Our apart- 
ness cannot conceivably be of help to our children. Our common un- 
derstanding and co-operation cannot conceivably be fruitless in their 
service. It is our inescapable obligation to use all of our mind and ef- 
fort, singly and jointly, to develop in our children the resourcefulness, 
the intelligence, and the character so gravely needed by neighborhood 
and nation, by community and country. 

It is an obligation which, in our current society, parents alone can- 
not accept. Certainly the teachers cannot. There are times when the 
work of the teacher must be attempted only by her. There are other 
times when the child belongs unequivocably to the home. And there 
are times when parent and teacher must not fail to compound their 
interest and their understanding in helping the child to become more 
healthy, to think more clearly, to perform more ably his work, to fit 


more desirably into life’s grooves and challenges. 


There are now four and a half million of the Parent Teachers. They 


have a great deal of zeal and a great deal of knowledge to guide it. No 


people on earth move toward a more shining goal. 
[65] 








BETWEEN SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS: 
A SAFE MIDPASSAGE? 


HENRY H. HILL 
President, Peabody College 


The painful circumstances under which I read the first six books of 
Vergil’s Aeneid perhaps account for the title of my address. 

At the start of my first year of teaching in a small high school one 
lone senior girl elected my fourth year Latin. May heaven yet forgive 
her! In six years of Latin I had in some way entirely missed Vergil, 
but, employed to teach English and Latin, personal and professional 
pride and face forced me to accept the challenge. I do not argue that all 
learning must be painful, but pain does sometimes seem to make it 
stick. 

Homer refers to Scylla and Charybdis as repelling and misshapen 
monsters without assigning them to a specific locale. Vergil refers to 
Scylla as the monster on the Italian coast of the Strait of Messina 
who was accustomed to reach out and draw ships to their destruction 
among the nearby rocks, and to Charybdis as another monster on the 
Sicilian side of this strait who sucked vast waves into the abyss where 
she dwelt and in turn cast them upwards until their spray touched the 
stars above. Later Scylla was identified with the dangerous rocks on the 
one side and Charybdis with the whirlpool of treacherous tides and 
currents on the other, both alike dangerous and destructive. 


As a poet of the middle centuries puts it, “You fall into the hands of 
Scylla in trying to escape Charybdis” and in The Merchant of Venice, 
Shakespeare has Launcelot say, “When I shun Scylla, your father, I 
fall into Charybdis, your mother.” : 

You may recali that Helenus, in talking to Aeneas about his voyage 
to Italy to found the Roman nation, counseled him to avoid attempting 
to sail between Scylla and Charybdis, saying that it was better to sail 
the long way around Sicily than to chance the hazards of the strait. 
Aeneas followed: this advice. 

Representative government as we have enjoyed it here in America 
is today a difficult midpassage between the rocks of autocracy and 
dictatorship on the one side and the whirlpool of anarchy and con- 
fusion on the other, and there seems to be no longer and safer way 
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around. For a few minutes let us analyze some of the hazards and ad- 
ventures we must face as a free people. 

Prior to World War II we faced two major questions. Could the 
United States unite on a common course of action in time to defeat 
Hitler? In an age of science and speed and mass production could we 
continue to exist as a democracy or a republic? 

One of these questions has been answered. We did unite and defeat 
Hitler. We may regret that it took Pearl Harbor to unite us, but we 
may rejoice that we did build, with the help of our allies, the most 
powerful military machine in world history and overwhelmed the . 
enemy. Turning from a policy of military weakness, we sought and 
achieved military strength. 4 

There still remains the unanswered question of whether sae we 
like to call the American way of life can be continued. One need not 
be pessimistic but only analytical to foresee a time not many years 
distant when once again we can and shall manufacture more goods 
and produce more food than consumers can purchase and—mark this 
well, for it is the. $64 fact—do both of these jobs without using in any 
major degree the labor of teen-aged youths or, if we choose, the labor 
of the millions of sixty- and seventy-year-old citizens. 

In 1937, before the threat of war had seriously affected our economic 
life, four million youths had no jobs and were not in school. Other 
millions were in the National Youth Administration and Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. Industry and commerce refused to employ them, and 
the labor unions refused even to let them join because there were 
not enough jobs for adults. The traditional schools could offer little 
additional help. My point is that these young people knew they were 
neither necessary nor wanted. The American team roster was already 
full. 

To me the most radical phase of the whole depression period was 
not the march or speeches of Communists in New York City, or the 
bad manners or acts of a few “pink” youths, or the brilliant but dis- 
honest preachments of Huey Long. It was in 1933 when the Iowa 
farmers, republican of Republicans, high tariff, conservative, law- 
abiding, religious people, took up their pitchforks and other weapons 
and stopped the forced sale of Iowa farms. When such conservative 
citizens defy the sheriff in the discharge of the laws of their state and 
the constitution, that, I submit, is revolution. 

Why did this happen? I leave the economic reasons to the economists, 
but philosophically this Iowa farmer was being denied the things which 
democracy is supposed to provide. If his country, and that means his 
government, cannot provide the relatively simple rights and privileges 
of the so-called American way, then he is ready to try another set of 
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men in office; and, if they in turn fail too often, he reasons with some 
logic that it may be time for Huey Long’s patent medicine. 

These unemployed youths in the 1930’s, wittingly or unwittingly, 
wanted quite elementary things: the right to some kind of productive 
work, to marry and rent or own a home or apartment, to have chil- 
dren, and, in short, to occupy a small place in the sun. They didn’t get 
these chances for years. In 1936, I believe it was, the best graduate of a 
small but good college felt lucky to get a WPA foremanship. 

In 1941-45:he preserved for us the right to live as free men and 
women. Unwanted by school or store or factory in 1937, he now be- 
came our most precious asset. From WPA, NYA, and CCC, as well as 
from scheol and college everywhere, he went, after proper training, 
to pilot the planes that made possible the victories on sea and land. 

What is ahead of him today? If private business cannot provide jobs, 
then back we go to WPA, whatever be the new name or whatever the 
party in power. Dare we seriously think that we can save capitalism 
or any important part of it in the face of another 1932? Will the lad who 
graduated from NYA in 1941 to the armed forces continue in 1950 or 
1955, as a man of thirty or thirty-five, to vote Democratic or Republican 
if again democracy fails or seems to fail him? If he should change and 
should vote for some form of communism or whatnot, can we see that 
it would be due to the failure of democracy and not to the success of 
communism? 

When the midpassage becomes confused and uncertain, then and 
» then only do we fall upon the rocks of Scylla. These rocks represent 
autocratic government in any form. The same essential hazard is in 
communism or fascism. It is the loss of personal liberty, or perhaps I 
should say the unnecessary loss of liberty, for the machine age forces 
us, willingly or not, to give up many of the traditional liberties of the 
horse-and-buggy era. ; ; 

The perils of Charybdis are those of the shifting human tides and 
whirlpools which prevent progress or accomplishment. If America 
goes fascist or communist, there will come first inefficient and un- 
productive government, local, state, or federal. As in 1932, there may 
be again a paradox of plenty of food and no money to buy it. Again 
there may be too much cotton and scantily clad children and adults 
and great majorities of people who become unable or unwilling to 
remedy this condition by orderly process. So, not seeing the full haz- 
ards to government which the machine has forced on us, and attempt- 
ing to veer as far as possible away from autocracy and dictatorship, we 
may first fall on the confused currents of thought, the shifting blocs 
and pressures of hard-boiled selfishness, which Charybdis represents. 

In the midst of this confusion, there is the temptation to bear too far 
to the right by seeking a strong man or a small oligarchy of strong 
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men who have the nerve and tough-hidedness to abolish confusion. If 
we are to avoid this, more of us must see the necessity of a strong 
government now and the even greater necessity of spreading an under- 
standing of the real problems and perils we face. Not strong govern- 
ment but weak government undermined France and made her a 
pushover. 

For the best way to fight a bad idea is with another idea, and that a 
better one. In the summer of 1939 I taught at Harvard University. Be- 
fore I could draw my salary, I had to take an oath not to teach the 
overthrow of government by force. During the decade of the thirties 
several states passed laws which would apparently force teachers to 
leave out Russia completely; and in Washington, -D.C., for a time it 
appeared illegal to teach what communism is. Well, if our idea of 
democracy needs this “protection,” we are indeed worse off than I 
think. To save democracy I am willing to swear loyalty daily, if ne- 
cessary; but do you think that paper prohibitions will stop communism 
or ever did stop for long the spread of ideas? 

Would I then teach communism? Certainly I would, but I would 
teach all about it. I would convert the negative energy of shouting 
against communism into positive and constructive understanding and 
improvement of democracy. Communism does provide jobs for all, but 
so can we if we are willing to try. 

I want the story of communism to be told in simple, honest, factual 
fashion, painting it neither as a kind of super-devil nor as a great 
ideal. For example, do you know how long it takes the average worker 
in the United States to earn his daily food? Or how long it takes in 
Russia? It is three hours here and nine hours there. To earn a cotton 
shirt takes three hours of work in the United States but three hundred 
and twenty hours in Russia. Even a, simple alarm clock takes one 
hundred and sixty hours in Russia compared with four hours in the 
United States. Do these facts make you want to be a communist? 
Aren’t facts better evidence and argument against communism than 
the average emotional, ill-informed outburst of a run-of-mine politician, 
business man, or labor leader? A thousand times yes. 

During the past year we have been conscious of the battle between 
General Motors and the CIO. Perhaps 75,000,000 of us who do not be- 
long to unions and aren’t manufacturers may be willing to accept sev- 
eral months of additional riding in our old and dangerous automobiles 
and may see this as only a growing pain of democracy in the machine 
age. And yet is this necessary or is it desirable? Is organized labor or 
management so powerful that we, through our government, must re- 
main inarticulate and helpless? 

Surely we must see that no one segment in a free society can be 
permitted too much power. The government, therefore, must be 
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stronger than any segment. In clinging to our Jeffersonian tradition of 
a relatively weak government, we may fear to make government strong 
until things get out of hand, for the machine age abolished the simple, 
unplanned life of the traditional farmer and business man. Does any- 
one think that a weak government or weak citizens can or will solve 
the innumerable problems we face today? 

If we study the nations of Europe before the recent war, we find it 
was not Hitler’s strength but the weakness of the democracies that 
brought World War II. As Churchill said a year ago at Westminster 
College in Missouri, “There never was a war in all history easier to 
prevent by timely action ....It could have been prevented without the 
firing of a single shot....” We—you and I—wanted peace without 
military strength and without cost except words on printed paper and 
our own fine phrases of pacifism. 

By the way, do we again have to choose either peace or a sword? I 
still recall the picture of the Puritan family going to church through 
the snow of a New England winter. The father, a doughty and strongly 
religious individual, didn’t think he would provoke a war: by being 
armed. With his Bible in hand and his gun over his shoulder, he with 
his family marched soberly to church. He believed in peace and meant 
to have it, even if he had to arm and fight for it. 

Shall we again divide into two camps, one in favor of facing forth- 
rightly the possibility of another war; and the other with equal con- 
viction favoring the policy of military unpreparedness? I do not see 
why it must be “either—or.” Our forefathers in writing the Constitu- 
tion decided on equal representation from each-state and representa- 
tion according to population. They adopted both alternatives. I doubt 
if we have improved much on the solution of the Puritan or can deny 
Pericles who stated some 2,300 years ago that we must submit or be 
strong. 

A strong executive, a strong Congress, and strong courts do not mean 
autocracy, if we keep the power to change governments in the hands 
of the people. In 1932 the Republicans controlled nearly all of the 
political machinery throughout the land. And yet down they went by 
the votes of former members of their own party, chiefly because democ- 
racy was not producing the desired results. And so it may be in 1948 
or 1952, and one must hope forever, that if government fails to produce 
or at least permit some of the benefits of democracy, the people will 
change administrations. 

So much for a brief discussion of some of the problems that we shall 
continue to face for at least another generation or two. 

What, it may be asked, can we do to make more certain a safe mid- 
passage for the America we love so much? Without posing as anything 
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but a very interested layman, I offer for your consideration three or 
four suggestions. 

Education, both formal and informal, must be made better for young 
and old. More people must understand the difficulties of our problems 
and must see all around them and not unilaterally. Especially do we 
need more adult education, for it is the older people who settle most 
problems. 

While education by itself can never save our country, yet on the 
other hand, only the educated, in the finest and best sense of the word, 
are really free to settle these difficult problems ahead. 

That education in the past has not failed is attested by the record 
made by the 11,000,000 young men and women who successfully fought 
in World War II, ninety per cent of whom attended the public school 
systems of the United States. But that education is not as good as it 
might be is readily admitted. We must attract better personnel to our 
teaching profession if we really want to preserve the American way of 
life. It is idle to think that leftovers, or persons who cannot do, are 
good enough to teach in the world of 1947. I invite those who love their 
fellow men and those who like books and children to consider for 
themselves and their relatives and friends the possibilities inherent in 
the teaching profession. 

There are three simple but airtight reasons why schools need more 
money. 

Merely to pay for the same job the schools were doing in prewar 
1939 takes much more money, for the 1947 dollar goes little further in 
buying education than in buying groceries. 

Then there are more children enrolled in school today than in 1939 
and again it takes more money to do a bigger job. Again we have a 
high proportion of all teen-age youth in high school, the most expens- 
ive part of our public schools. Perhaps even more significant is the big 
increase in young children. The greatest number of children ever born 
in the United States in a single year came in 1946, over 3,400,000, and 
this broke the high records of nearly 3,000,000 each in 1944 and 1945, 
making a total of 9,000,000 babies born during the three-year period 
1944-46. This is a greater number than were born a generation ago dur- 
ing the seven-year period of 1915-1921, inclusive. It is getting popular 
to have babies, not one to the family but several. When these nine 
million babies of the past triennium become first-graders in 1950, 1951, 
and 1952, the really big increase in school enrollments will start. 

However the most compelling reason for additional money is to pro- 
vide a better quality of education. To do this we need better personnel, 
fewer children per teacher, a greater range of educational opportuni- 
ties, more post-high-school facilities, more kindergartens and nursery 
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schools. Normally quality is the most expensive factor in buying any- 
thing, but it is a great investment. 


Mr. Thomas C. Boushall, president of the Bank of Virginia, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and chairman of the Committee on Education of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, stated before our Peabody fac- 
ulty and students recently that in 1940 we spent as a nation 2.55 per 
cent of total income for education, but by 1944 only 1,53 per cent. In 
dollars we spent in 1939 about $2,800,000,000. Merely to spend the 
same percentage today on a doubled national income would be about 
$4,130,000,000. 

He estimates it will be necessary to spend from three to five per 
cent, or as much as $6,400,000,000, if we really use education as a means 
of building a strong and satisfactory life in America. The United States 
Chamber of Commerce believes good education and good business go 
hand in hand. 


Because business men are by nature fairly conservative—althougn 
I’ve seen them take chances I would not take—there seems occasionally 
some real suspicion on their part that schools or colleges are red or 
pink. In some quarters today business men consider a New Dealer and 
a communist as about the same. Since I am neither pro-nor anti-New 
Deal, but essentially middle-of-the-road in politics, I think it fairer to 
say that the New Deal did some fine things and some bad things. But 
it is as emotional and unfair to call it all bad as to call it all good. 


The genuine communist ought to be rooted out of schools and gov- 
ernment, and fellow travelers are in some respects worse. But if a 
teacher points out the advantages of the T.V.A., for example, along 
with the disadvantages, for goodness’ sake let’s not call her a com- 
munist. Heaven help us if we cannot discuss controversial questions of 
importance in our schools and colleges. Even if our son or daughter 
comes home from college in favor of eliminating poverty, let’s not try 
to fire the teacher. The trouble is that youth with ideas and enthusiasm 
will become disillusioned and prejudiced like we of an older genera- 
tion are too soon at best. We won’t get better teaching by pretending 
that able and courageous teachers who want a better town or com- 
munity are reds. Even if it puts us to bed we ought at least to rearrange 
our prejudices every decade or so. They’re all we’ll have left, I fear, 
when we get old and die. Let us keep them fresh anyway! 

And I'll let you in on a professional secret. We teachers aren’t good 
enough to teach any “ism” with complete success; we can’t even teach 
all to add. Is there a person here who claims he or his bank always adds 
correctly? That has not been my experience. But schools with alert 
teaching can awaken interests more important than perfect addition 
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and we can help those good teachers by using common sense when 
they make some erroneous or foolish statement occasionally. 

I am saying that if our schools are not sympathetic to a considera- 
tion of better practices in politics and government, and better ways of 
living, they are simply not worth the millions of dollars we are put- 
.ting into their support. 

We must understand that the schools need local, state, and federal 
support. There seems to be little argument about the need of state sup- 
port, because the localities cannot do the job. Nor can the states. In the 
South, for example, we have one export crop I’m not proud of, the 
thousands of semi-literates who go north and west. 

Many of us are against federal aid for education. Yet right now we 
have billions of dollars of federal aid going to schools. I refer to the 
fact that the federal government is paying the tuition and most other 
charges of veterans in college. I have heard little criticism of this 
policy from columnists, editors, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, labor unions, or anyone else. 

If then federal aid of this kind in the amount of billions of dollars 
can be provided and the public approves, why fear the matter of a few 
millions of dollars that might be put into school buildings, or salaries? 
Do we fear that the federal government will dominate the teaching? 
Since 1867, without much controversy over it, we have had federal aid 
to schools, and I have yet to hear of very many serious charges about 
federal domination of teaching. 

Certainly if it is impossible for the federal government to appro- 
priate money to the states without controlling the curriculum then we 
must continue giving southern and southwestern children the same 
old handicaps. But I think we can keep harmful control out. I know 
we're doing it now. When northern educators like President Day of 
Cornell and President Conant of Harvard, to mention only two, and a 
conservative Republican senator like Senator Taft, who never in all 
his life has been accused of radicalism—when men like these are in 
favor of federal aid to education, don’t you think that those of us here 
in the southern states might do a little rethinking? 

Turning from the subject of improving education in America, let us 
follow further the idea that we must have strong government in an 
industrial society. Strong government can succeed only with abler 
and better men and women in every phase of our directive affairs, 
local, state, and federal. We must urge persons of competency to choose 
politics as a career. I have urged strong government, but it is safe only 
when in the hands of able and courageous individuals. 

In this connection, we must realize the importance of increasing the 
size of the middle group of voters—those who’ occasionally change 
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their minds when new evidence is offered. I invite you to join this 
group. I doubt if either conservatives or radicals will save our coun- 
try. The first group may not change enough and the second change too 
often. The middle group who occasionally switch parties or loyalties 
make progress and balance possible by producing those adjustments 
in government and institutions which prevent the outbreak of revolu- 
tion. Dr. T. V. Smith of the University of Chicago points out that poli- 
ticians must work out compromises and take the blame when high- 
minded but stubborn men refuse to change. I believe we may blame too 
many things on politicians. In my opinion, they accurately reflect you 
and me in our strength and weakness. If we want a change made in 
local government but fear to speak out, aren’t we of the same lodge as 
the politicians we elect? I want courageous politicians who will stand 
for some values for the good of us all. But if we want better govern- 
ment, we must be better and stronger citizens, not merely good and 
weak. : 

You and I must realize also that no longer can we depend upon 
manufacturing and mining and agriculture to provide jobs. Even at the 
height of the war effort, agriculture and mining provided jobs for a 
diminishing number and percentage of people; and by and large there 
is little evidence that points to employment during normal times of a 
greater percentage of people in manufacturing. By necessity, there- 
fore, more people must perform personal services. 

In the field of social work, in medicine, in nursing, and in all those 
occupations and professions in which men and women perform serv- 
ices for each other, there is need, not only of technicians, but of able 
leaders who, understanding the intricacies of their own profession, also 
know the larger concerns of government, education, agriculture, labor, 
and industry. 

In summation, I have tried to show that most of us today fail to see 
the permanent impact of our mass production, industrial age upon our 
traditional ideas about government, especially the long cherished idea 
that government should be weak. We do not see that only an able, ef-- 
fective, and strong government can today perpetuate our cherished 
liberties. Not seeing this stubborn fact we turn from the Scylla of too 
much government regulation to the Charybdis of too little govern- 
ment, believing that in a machine age the law of supply and demand 
will work as it used to work in simpler days. Can we steer a safe mid- 
passage between Scylla and Charybdis? I do not know, but I have the 
hope and courage to believe we can if enough of us are willing to study 
and understand and act. 








THE PREEMINENCE OF THE TEACHER 


H. C. BREARLEY 
Peabody College 


On a monument in the town of Camden, South Carolina, are these 
words, “Here lie the remains of Baron DeKalb, a German by birth, but 
in principle a citizen of the world.” DeKalb’s world citizenship was a 
rarity in 1777 when he came to help the struggling American colonies, 
but today the preservation of civilization requires millions of men and 
women -in every part of the globe who by thought and deed are 
citizens of the world;—one world compounded from diversities of races 
and cultures. In the struggle between education and chaos one of the 
supreme goals is the development of men who know “neither East nor 
West, Border, nor Breed, nor Birth.” 

The chief responsibility for the development of world citizens rests 
upon the teacher, who must, first of all, be a certain type of person 
himself. His interest in minority groups in this country and in the 
cultures of other nations should be sincere and enthusiastic. His stu- 
dents will sooner or later detect any pretense, however skillful, and 
they are not likely to be influenced by his attitudes and values unless 
he presents them with earnestness and vigor. 

The teacher also needs genuine sympathy for and understanding of 
other cultures and patterns of conduct. This does not mean that he 
should be undiscriminating or blandly tolerant of socially harmful 
traits. “To understand all is to forgive all,” but this principle does not 
require one to approve of all, either at home or abroad. Sympathetic 
understanding is also more likely to be accepted by students than is 
any sentimental glossing over of behavior that is injurious to human 
welfare. In other words, a teacher cannot overcome intolerance unless 
he himself has an attitude toward others that is more fundamentally 
understanding than is mere tolerance, which may be only the ability 
to be indifferent to what one does not like. 

The classroom itself must also exemplify the principles of intercul- 
tural co-operation if the teacher’s efforts are not to be in vain. Into 
the classroom should be brought directly much of the cultural resources 
of the community and indirectly many illustrations of the cultures of 
other lands. For example, thé shy Italian boy may be looked upon with 
different eyes after his father has told of his memories of a visit to the 
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art galleries of Florence or of the happy-hearted singers of his Sicilian 
village. The Chinese girl may win a new respect when she brings to 
school art objects that have been in her family for fourteen genera- 
tions. The Negro’s ability in song and dance may evoke admiration 
instead of prejudice. The awkward boy from the country may become 
acceptable to the majority more after he has demonstrated his skill in 
the school garden. In such ways a teacher can take advantage of the 
fact that the United States is “a nation of nations” by using his own 
pupils to teach an appreciation of other cultures. 


Similarly, the teacher can find many resources in his community. 
Returned ex-service men have seen almost every part of the world and 
many of them have developed an appreciation of the valuable traits 
in other cultures. Some of these soldiers will be glad to contribute re- 
ports, pictures, and loans of mementoes. Members of the community 
who have traveled or lived abroad may be willing to give similar as- 
sistance, especially if they are invited by a committee of pupils. Thus 
in almost every American school the alert teacher can bring to his 
classroom living lessons in cultural understanding. 


The classroom, moreover, should have an atmosphere of friendliness 
and democracy in which those who are “different” are welcomed and 
encouraged to participate in common undertakings. Intercultural un- 
derstanding is not likely to increase in a classroom where egoism and 
carping criticism predominate. The brotherhood of mankind must 
begin in the classroom itself. 


Success in developing intercultural understanding is, after all, pri- 
marily a problem in the teaching of attitudes. While attitudes can be 
more easily “caught” than taught by precept, the teacher can, never- 
theless, do much more than set a good example. In the first place, he 
may perform a negative but valuable service by subjecting to kindly 
yet critical analysis any evidences of cultural or national egocentrism. 
Even the youngster who refers to the United States as “God’s country” 
may be reminded that every nation is prone to consider itself to be 
especially favored by its gods. Upon appropriate occasion the teacher 
may also explain how all cultures have made important contributions 
to the life of the world and that scientists have been unable to find 
satisfactory proof of the superiority of one race over another. 


Since ethnocentrism is based more upon tradition than upon ex- 
perience, the skillful teacher may often effect a change by presenting 
a different interpretation of a familiar situation. The story is told that 
when a group of his young British assistanfs were critical of the people 
of Borneo, the English rajah of Sarawek admonished them, “Remember . 
that these people are not queer—they are different.” Such an inter- 
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pretation of national and racial differences is fundamental to the suc- 
cess of any program of teaching world citizenship. 

Perhaps the teacher can also develop a more accurate perspective 
about cultural variations by adapting the principle of the old Roman 
proverb “de gustibus non disputandum est,” one-should not dispute 
about matters of taste. While originally this principle was applied to 
discussions of food, it might well become a world philosophy, a 
weltanschaung, that would resolve many a culture conflict. 

Education for loyalty to the longtime betterment of the whole of 
humanity cannot, however, depend entirely upon attitudes and inter- 
pretations. This type of education must also be supported by the sub- 
ject matter presented in the classrooms. The world citizen needs to have 
his faith firmly based upon information and fact. His training should 
be integrated into the curriculum from nursery school to the graduate 
division of the university. 

The early elementary teacher has an especial opportunity in inter- 
cultural education. His course of study is usually not rigidly laid down, 
and the prejudices of his pupils are generally vague and unformulated. 
An almost ideal situation for teaching about the peoples of the earth is 
provided by the various “units” and centers of interest, especially when 
these deal with the children and the family life of other lands. For ex- 
ample, the interest of the American people today in the affairs of Hol- 
land is partly a by-product of thousands of elementary school projects 
portraying the life of the little Dutch girl and boy. Similarly, a wind- 
mill reminds most American adults of Holland, although windmills 
are frequently found in other regions. Similar projects dealing with 
other cultures weuld doubtless have somewhat equal effects in pro- 
moting interest and understanding. 

At present, however, many projects about other lands are presented 
primarily as a teaching device, as a plan for getting restless boys and 
girls to read, write, and participate in activity programs. Doubtless 
they would be far more effectve if the teacher’s aims included an at- 
tempt to promote intercultural education. 

In the upper elementary school and the junior high school, students 
‘begin to formulate their prejudices, whether these are based upon 
tradition or upon hasty generalization from their own experience. This 
is a crucial period for the teacher who wishes to develop a world per- 
spective among his pupils. His own interpretations of conflict situa- 
tions will be very significant, especially if they are not presented in a 
didactic manner. (The teen-age American is usually negativistic to 
preachment.) Opportunities for guidance will occur in every class, but 
they arise more frequently in geography that is not too exclusively 
concerned with rivers and mountains, in history that deals with peoples 
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rather than with victories. in battle, in literature and social studies 
that portray the cultural resources of various lands. 

As education becomes more departmentalized in the senior high 
school the occasions for teaching cultural objectivity apparently be- 
come greater for the teachers of the social studies, literature, and art; 
but all teachers continue to have opportunities, often indirect, for the 
promotion of intercultural amity. If the school itself is the scene of 
culture conflict, every member of the staff may become, even if un- 
consciously, a leader for or against group co-operation. 

In colleges and universities where leaders of tomorrow are being 
trained, there is a heavy burden upon the teacher to be something 
more than an authority in one academic field. In addition to his mas- 
tery of his area of specialization he should be able to echo the words of 
the Roman poet Terence when he said, perhaps a little boastfully; 
‘Homo sum. Humani nil a me alienum puto.” I am a man and I con- 
sider nothing human is alien to me. Teachers with such an attitude 
will mix a bit of internationalism with their chemistry and human 
engineering with their mechanics. They will help prevent their stu- 
dents from identifying themselves with a narrow segment of human 
life—a practice that is the basis of most intergroup and intercultural 
conflict. Those who train the teachers of the children of the atomic age 
have an especial obligation to do their part in preventing the whole- 
sale destruction of peoples and cultures. 

It is no easy task to try to develop world citizenship and cultural 
pluralism in the midst of antagonisms and prejudices built up over 
the centuries. But there is no other way to preserve civilization in an 
era of globe circling planes and devices capable of destroying those 
peoples. No teacher should abandon hope or lose courage in doing his 
part, however small, in helping every one of his pupils to become 
like heroic Baron DeKalb “in principle a citizen of the world.” 








IT WON’T COST YOU A PENNY 


STEPHEN S. BLOOMER 


The cheapest and most readily accessible visual aids teachers have 
at their disposal is the increasing number of modern, well-designed 
schoolbooks in which the author and the publisher try to anticipate 
the visual needs of the teacher and student. A textbook is an impor- 
tant visual aid particularly adaptable to group use (without the usual 
time loss accompanying the showing of film strips, etc.) and with the 
advantage of a repeat performance whenever the teacher wishes to 
refer to material previously discussed. The schoolbook publisher 
should be willing to adapt his books to the needs of teachers and stu- 


dents, applying all the best devices used by popular magazines and 
advertising brochures. 


There are four basic uses for illustration: 


1. The use of pictures and decorations solely for the purpose of 
making the book visually attractive. 


2. The use of pictures to illustrate the general outline of the text. 
3. The use of pictures directly related to specific instances en- 
countered in the text.- 


4. The use of pictures which are based on material related to but 
not specifically mentioned in the text. 


Any of these four general classifications of illustration can be used 
effectively either singly or in combination when the author and edi- 
torial staff work in close co-operation with the artist. The old-fashioned 
schoolbook was sadly lacking in good design, planned typography, and 
useful illustration. ; 

There are many subjects which can be made beautifully clear by 
the illustrative photograph. Great care must be exercised by the pub- . 
lisher to use the best obtainable photos, ones which will reproduce 
well and produce the desired result in relation to the text. 


The translation of important ideas into a picture, map, chart, or 


cohesive picture story is very often accomplished more successfully 
by an artist’s drawing than by the use of photographs. 


An excellent example of the application of intelligent book design 
: [79] 
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would be the history text. In the past the history text was a thick 
tome with narrow margins and a large number of dull, greatly reduced 
halftone reproductions made from old engravings or oil paintings 
executed by artists who were either unskilled or ignorant of the true 
facts of the incident they attempted to portray. The maps were little 
better, sometimes worse. They were either greatly reduced, highly-de- 
tailed reproductions capable of producing eyestrain or they were not 
detailed enough to give a clear impression of the territories under 
scrutiny. Also there were the lifeless faces of men and women 
who shaped history staring from every other page. The present day 
artist and author can avail themselves of research materials which en- 
able them to produce maps, charts, and pictures capturing the atmos- 
phere of the period being studied and depicting the famous characters 
of history in some instant of their brilliance or failure. By using a 
medium which is wholly compatible with modern methods of reproduc- 
tion in a technique palatable and easily recognizable to students, the 
effectiveness of such illustrative material is greatly increased. 


It is apparent that the transition from crude sailing ships to turbine- 
driven liners can be handled more effectively by a competent artist 
than by a combination of old prints and modern photographs. The 
artist has the advantage of being able to produce a well-drawn and 
balanced series of pictures in a space calculated for effect and design. 
With proper direction from the author, who must have a clear under- 
standing of the educational problem, the artist can convert otherwise 
dull incidents into exciting and life-like drama, and the same treat- 
ment can be carried into maps, graphs, charts, and all the other ma- . 
terials which are often a problem to the teacher and student alike. 

The ever-widening interest in the more effective use of visual aids 
is proof enough that schoolbooks have not always filled the require- 
ments demanded of them. Any graphic devices which will aid teachers 
should be incorporated in texts in a manner which will make them 
most helpful. It would be well for teachers and supervisors to take 
every opportunity to discuss their needs with authors and representa- 
tives of schoolbook publishers. In this way the textbook, always a 
prime teaching instrument, will become more valuable in meeting the 
requirements of an increasingly effective educational program. 
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FUNCTIONAL ENGLISH IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


MILDRED L. STALNAKER 
Public Schools, Little Rock, Arkansas 


I believe the junior college is essentially of secondary school nature, 
whether it is amputated from a university, decapitated from a col- 
lege, elongated from a high school, or newly created. Whatever is its 
label, it is composed of the last years usually associated with high 
school, and the first part of higher education. Whether it is of public or 
private support, and whether it is preparatory, terminal, democratiz- 
ing, or reorganizational in its claims, the educational design includes 
English, which the curriculum interprets according to the character of 
the institution, be it vocational or general. 

Also, at whatever level of education we may be looking, there are 
certain basic principles which we must consider in the development 
of the individual. Each person has a right to expect training that will 
preserve his heritage and instruct him in Democracy, that will help him 
to earn a living, that will enable him to make a more valuable contri- 
bution to his community, that will help him to grow in depth of charac- 
ter, and that will guide him in his higher flights of soul development. 
It matters not that he seeks to accomplish these ends in the “great 
books” at Chicago, in an individual way at Sarah Lawrence College, in 
a functional method as employed by the armed services, in a survey 
plan as at Stephens College, or in the liberal arts set-up, which is most 
popular. Anyway, there is English! 

By English I mean that which has to do with his language, in any 
way in which he may use it. Literature is the worthwhile thoughts of 
others adequately or beautifully expressed, which for his own thinking 
can furnish a base. Communication has several angles: reading, writ- 
ing, speaking, and listening. Dean Charles M. Evans of Pueblo Junior 
College, speaking at Peabody College on the morning of August 1, 1947, 
said that every individual should be able to read at a fair rate, and to 
comprehend what he reads; he should be equipped to express himself 
on the broad areas of communication, oral and written, upon entering 
college.' He further stated that some would profit not at all by a college 
education. This I firmly believe. We are now thinking in terms of levels 


* Charles M. Evans, “The Junior College Guidance and Personnel Programs,” 
George Peabody College. 
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of usage, some of which are much higher in polish and preparation 
than others. Each expresses itself according to the demands put upon 
it, and none can be said to be right or wrong. As I see it, communica- 
tion is expression which is clear, concise, adequate, and appropriate. 
Therefore, let the individual be prepared in the use of his language to 
meet his needs, whatever they may be, and to acquit himself in a 
satisfactory manner. Let the peoples’ college satisfy those needs, in so 
far as is possible; furthermore, let the world be a better place in which 
to live because of its existence. This training must now include the 
oral as well as the written, and the listening or the understanding 
phase, with the mechanical aids which have become a part of our way 
of life. From the early beginnings of the junior college, English has 
been one of the basic subjects, even as it has always been an essential 
part of our secondary curriculum, as it should be. 

I made an exhaustive study of a thesis on English in junior colleges, 
written in 1937, which is the subject of my next few paragraphs.” By 
this time there are changes, but it is a fair picture for comparison and 
contrast. The study included 195 public and 228 private junior col- 
leges from different sections of the country, and furnished a repre- 
sentative survey. One hundred per cent of the public and private 
institutions offered courses in English, including work in Speech and 
Dramatics. The range in classes was broad, with but little difference 
between public and private schools. Dramatic offerings differed with 
the section of the country; California was heaviest. Survey courses in 
English Literature greatly outnumbered any other course. American 
Literature was second. Modern Literature was third, and showed a 
tendency toward our own country and time. Traditional courses in 
Composition and Rhetoric had no close second. Grammar was not listed 
as such, but was taught functionally. I was interested to note that 
semester hour offerings increased with the enrollment. There were 
significant trends toward satisfying vocational and cultural needs, from 
textbooks to a free use of the library, toward broad freedom of reading 
under guidance, and in the direction of etiiclency in other depart- 
ments through the use of English. 

These then were the significant tendencies. The chief purpose of 
Composition and Rhetoric was the development of writing and speak- 
ing, with the emphasis on writing, in 1937. Exposition was most often 
mentioned. The essay was the most popular type of reading. Informal 
recitations were preferred. In Composition alone there were efforts 
to meet social, business, and professional needs. Grammar came with 
oral and written composition, with great variety in the types of study. 


* Maude Smith, “A Study of the Present Status of English in Junior Col- 
leges,”’ Master’s Thesis, Peabody College, 1937. 
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In Literature the tendency was toward extensive reading, associated 
with oral and written reports. The essay and exposition had special 
attention. The use of the library was evident, with abundant oppor- 
tunities for analysis and expression of ideas, gained through reading. 
The tendencies in methoi> were toward activities to meet individual 
needs, to develop critic.-! abilities, to emphasize personal conferences, 
socialized recitations, om laboratory procedure. 


In the closing portion, Miss Smith quoted Dr. Doak S. Campbell, 
“There are indications that more than mere conformity will engage 
the minds of taose who direct the movement during the next few 
years.” Further prophecy was made by Miss Smith herself that those 
older ones who were deficient would have the chance “to offset defic- 
iencies of their instruction in the grades.”* Further she stated that 
theories were carried over into practice. 


One strong reason for junior college was quite marked in the Eng- 
lish field. This was pointed out by Leonard V. Koos, in 1925.° The over- 
lapping in the English courses of high school and of college was tragi- 
cally wasteful and deadening to interest. High school taught the history 
of English literature, and college offered a survey course in English 
literature; often these courses were not more than a year apart in clas- 
sification. The high-school tendency in reading was toward depth, and 
the college was in the direction of broader reading with more pages 
covered. The inclusion of all secondary school English work in one in- 
stitution would eradicate waste and duplication. The texts were also 
overlapping, with high schools giving more time to biography, ex- 
tracts, general considerations, and mechanical details. The college 
books emphasized environmental influences, and writings. 


In 1931 Walter Crosby Eells saw the opportunity of the junior col- 
lege in cultural education, which means general education as opposed 
to specialized education, with an emphasis on the humanities, classics, 
history, languages, and literature. “There is no reason why the junior 
college cannot be an additional torch-bearer of culture carrying its 
peculiarly significant light to the great masses of the American peo- 
ple ... The junior college proposes to democratize culture by diffusing 
it among the masses.* Sarah Lawrence College was founded to develop 
and to preserve this type of culture. Vassar College recognized a help- 
ful addition to higher education. Then W. W. Charters said, “The sec- 


*Doak S. Campbell, “A Longer Junior College Program,” Junior College 
Journal (Dec. 1934), p. 109. 
* Smith, op. cit., p. 222. 
* Leonard V. Koos, The Junior College Movement (Boston, 1925), pp. 267- 
274. 
* Walter Crosby Eells, The Junior College (Boston, 1931), p. 345. 
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ondary school which includes the junior college is the guardian of cul- 
ture.”? 


Effective living calls for an ability to solve problems when they 
arise. The youth needs a combination of culture and vocation, habits 
and ideals of performance that will enable him intelligently and 
adequately to be at home anywhere. There will then be classical cul- 
tural courses, which are less intensive and more extensive, with less 
depth and more breadih. “Our work in Junior College is either semi- 
professional, preprofessional, or general, as fixed by the vocational 
competence and cultural competence levels the student has for his ob- 
jective.”* 

Certainly such competence needs communication skills in connec- 
tion with his entire life and his daily contacts. Communcation entails 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening. It means not. only literature 
but composition, oral and written, and in conjunction with each other, 
not as separate detached units. The modern tendency is toward more 
and more oral English. Recent growth in the English field is due, in 
part at least, to the expansion of oral English into public speaking. 
Literature, composition, oral English, and library should go hand in 
hand, according to L. R. Hiatt of Chicago University.® 


One’s first urgent consideration is the earning of a living, the voca- 
tional phase. The different types of junior colleges agree largely as to 
the amount of academic English. offered, but there is wide variety of 
opinion regarding nonacademic work. “There is a strong tendency for 
the longer established institutions to add nonacademic courses after 
the academic courses have been in existence for some time.”!° 


At the present time I am finding many schools offering the same 
composition and literature to its various semiprofessional courses. I 
notice others adjusting themselves to the requirements put upon their 
students. For instance, in the Little Rock Junior College, which gives 
pre-engineering work, there is a course of English for engineers, which 
is the study of writing of technical papers, letters, and reports. In the 
same school there are Journalism, Dramatics, and Speech which in- 
cludes radio work; there is English for terminal pupils, and advanced 
work for preparatory people is in the curriculum. 

I was especially interested in the terminal education field. Various 


*W. W. Gharters, “Functions of the Junior College,” N.E.A. Bulletin No. 
25 (March 1929), p. 306, quoted in W. C. Eells, The Junior College (Boston, 
1931), p. 346. 

"RC. Ingalls, “Evaluation of Semiprofessional Courses,” Junior College 
Journal (May, 1937), VII, 480-87. 

*L. R. Hiatt, “Curricular Changes in the Junior College,” Junior College 
Jourral (October, 1930), pp. 6-11. 

** Eells, op. cit., p. 491. 
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colleges and universities determine the field in the preparatory courses. 
These terminal classes should be removed from the college preparatory 
ones, taught by an English teacher, and organized to give contacts 
with other students and other interests. They are harder to teach than 
the cut-and-dried college entrance “old timers,” which are largely 
reading and lecture. The terminal class consists of activity projects, 
or actual doing. The course should be determined by the needs of the 
class, and not organized until the teacher sees the group, except in a 
general way. The specific content of reading, writing, skills, apprecia- 
tions, and attitudes must be individualized. I know this method is 
successful in the freshman year, for I have followed it the last three 
terms; this I say modestly. Reading should be in relation to oral and 
written work, rather than structural. Build leisure-time reading habits ~ 
in diversified reading, rather than through dissection of literature. 
Speaking should be individualized, and well organized to develop skills, 
by diagnosis and careful application. . 

The testing programs should consist of comprehensive reading checks 
for content and vocabulary, an objective structural grammar test, and 
an informal theme for organization. The tests should be for the in- 
dividual class, and not for the department. Audio-visual aids give 
satisfaction in listening training, and therefore are valuable. Evalua- 
tion is necessary for the development of the student. On-the-job evalua- 
tion is invaluable." 

I noticed one especially interesting course on expository writing, 
which took just that phase, successful writing, and developed it in de- 
tail: selection of material, choosing the objective, making the tenta- 
tive analysis, collecting the material, making the outline, and writ- 
ing the theme. The above included library references, note cards, foot- 
notes, and bibliography.'* We do this type of thing in several places 
in Peabody, instead of in one course. 

Another interesting course which I inspected came from the Public 
Junior College, of Phoenix, Arizona.’* It made use of well-known 
current texts, magazines, and books, as well as discussions and written 
reports. I was interested to note that one source book, Language in 
Action, by Hayakawa was considered difficult by the Peabody students 
in English 419C. However, such a course, if well taught, would be 
most effective. 

Stephens College has a survey course, Integration of the Humanities, 
which aims to create appreciation. The director of the course, Louise 


™“Improving Instruction in Junior College Terminal English,” Junior Col- 
lege Terminal Education. Workshop Bulletin, Berkeley, Calif., Aug. 8, 1941, for 
American Association of Junior Colleges. Washington, D. C., pp. 43-45. 

** Lelard H. Monson, “Successful Writing,” Weber College, Ogden, Utah. 

* “Assignments,” English 3 and 4, Public Junior College, Phoenix, Ariz. 




















An Introduction to 
American Education 


By JOHN T. WAHLQUIST 
Dean, School of Education, University of Utah 


DESIGNED primarily for the introductory course in education 

which is required of all prospective teachers, the emphasis here 
is overwhelmingly on guidance and orientation. Accordingly, the 
contents is divided between the two main themes of teaching as a voca- 
tion and the American Public School System. 


Only those topics are included 
which need not be repeated in sub- 
sequent professional courses, thereby 
bringing into sharper relief matters 
which call for careful consideration 


I N the short time since its pub- 
lication this text has been 
adopted by Georgia Teachers 
College, Indiana State College, 
State Teachers College at New- 
ark, East Carolina Teachers Col- 
lege, State Teachers College at 
West Chester, Pa.—to mention 
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Professor Wahlquist has introduced a comparative study of the three 
major philosophies, showing how these fundamental concepts influ- 
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“An excellent foundation ... for formulating a valid philosophy of mod- 
ern education.”—Professor C. D, Champlin, Pennsylvania State College. 
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Dudley, quoted Tennyson, “We needs must love the highest when we 
see it.” We must know what we are reading, to appreciate, and we 
tend to like what we are familiar with; taste develops. The organiza- 
tion includes: an introduction for sensitivity; background, in history, 
for knowledge of source, and the idea of the piece of literature; a 
technical analysis; and an esthetic analysis. Since the humanities in- 
clude art, literature, and music, a problem exists in securing a teacher, 
who, first of all, must have vision. 

According to our present trend of thought, we will never attain 
world peace until we come to know and to understand each other, all 
of our brothers, the world over. We must needs go deep into the roots 
of our past to appreciate the well-springs from which acting, thinking, _ 
and being come about. We need to have a knowledge of present cus- 
toms and literary output to follow the economic and social urges that 
mold politics. Therefore, let us have more world culture courses. I 
mean a history course upon which will be built art, music, and litera- 
ture. For some time I have been working on such a course, and my be- 
lief in it is firm. 


In conclusion, let me summarize. The junior college of today faces a 
great future as the peoples’ college. I believe its English courses must 
give a general type of literary training which will furnish each per- 
son a basis for thinking toward a better type of world citizenship and 
Christian brotherhood. I believe its composition drill must equip him 
with skills toward clear, adequate, appropriate expression in any 


number of ways, to meet his daily needs. This may be the millennium, 
but it is my creed. 
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RESULTS OF A STUDY OF THE DURATION AND 
DIVISION OF THE COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL TERM 


T. A. BANCROFT 
W. D. BAUGHMAN 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


In studying the duration and division of the summer school term at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute two surveys were undertaken at the 
instigation of a faculty committee. The first survey was made by mail- 
ing copies of the questionnaire displayed below to the directors of 46 
summer schools in colleges and universities in the lower southeastern 
states, distributed as indicated: Alabama 9, Florida 6, Georgia 12, Mis- 
sissippi 6, and Tennessee 13. Returns were received from 40 of the 
46 directors, distributed in the following manner: Alabama 8, Florida 5, 
Georgia 10, Mississippi 5, and Tennessee 12. Four of the 40 directors 
returning questionnaires reported no summer schools. By type ‘of col- 
lege or university the returns were distributed as follows: teachers 
colleges 8, state universities 5, state colleges for women 4, agricultural 
and mechanical colleges 3, denominational colleges 12, and privately 
endowed colleges and universities 8. 


The answers of the 40 summer school directors are enumerated be- 
low: . 


Question 1. Does your school operate on a single term? 


Answers: 
12—yes 
24—no 
If so, how many weeks? 


Answers: 
1—six weeks term 
l—eight weeks term 
2—ten weeks term 
2—eleven weeks term 
6—twelve weeks term 


Question 2. Does it operate on two terms? 


Answers: 
24—yes 
12—no 
6—both single and double terms 
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Question 3. Does it operate with some courses given for a full summer and 
some for two terms? 


Answers: 
24—-yes 
12—no 
If so, in general what curricula are given on a half-term basis? 
Answers: 


6—First semester courses of regular session are offered the first term 
of the summer session, while second semester regular session 
courses are offered the second term of the summer session; thus a 
subject running two semesters in regular session may be com- 
pleted in the summer session (with lengthened periods, 5 days a 
week in summer session instead of 3 as in regular session). 

9—Courses which primarily meet teacher needs 

1—Two hour credit courses 

1—Adult education 

2—Chemistry, algebra, trigonometry, mechanical drawing, analytic 
geometry, physics, accounting, zoology, agriculture. 

1—At the desire of the departments and professors offering the courses 

2—Nearly all courses. A few have been set up to run on the regular 
quarterly basis just to see how it would work 

1—We do not operate a summer school; however, many of our girls 
who go to other schools in the summer would like to be able to 
register for six-weeks courses. 

1—Many courses continue through both terms, but students register 
twice. 


Question 4. Is your present arrangement satisfactory? 


Answers: 
28—-satisfactory 
8—unsatisfactory 


Question 5. Do you contemplate changing it for next summer? 


Answers: 
5—yes 
25—no 
6—undecided 
If so, how do you expect it to operate? 


(Yes) Answers: 
l—a nine-weeks single term 
2—may return to pre-war plan of two six-weeks terms 
l—in a period of transition, problem under consideration 
l1—give fewer six-weeks courses 


(Undecided) Answers: 

2—do not know, trend toward a full, unbroken quarter except for 
education 

l—may need to add a few more six-weeks courses 
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1—possibly operate with some courses given a full summer and 
some two terms, but would prefer single term 
1—few less twelve-weeks courses 


Question 6. Would you like to receive a copy of our results? 


Answers: 
37—yes 
0—no 
CONCLUSIONS 

The duration and division of the summer school term is an impor- 

tant and timely problem to summer school directors. This is borne 
out by a return of 40 questionnaires out of 46 mailed and the answers 
to question 6. 
The answers to questions 1 and 2 show that twice as many summer 
schools, of the 36 returning questionnaires, operate on a two-term 
basis, while 6 operate both single and double terms. It is of interest to 
note that 24 of the 36 also operate with some courses given for a full 
summer and some for two terms. Nine out of these 24 offer half-term 
courses in order primarily to meet teacher needs, while 6 do so in 
order that a subject running two semesters in regular session may be 
completed in the summer session. 

Although only 8 out of the 36 state that their present arrangement 
is unsatisfactory, 5 state a definite change for next summer, while 6 
others are undecided. 

There is no general agreement among summer school directors as to 
a best plan of division and duration of the suramer school. There are 
indications in the replies, however, that the accelerated war program 
and the government’s college educational program for veterans has 
caused a trend towards a full summer quarter of 11 or 12 weeks, while 
the in-service teacher training needs have set up a counter trend to- 
wards a two-term summer school. The two-term summer school would 
allow a regularly employed teacher to attend, say, a six-weeks sum- 
mer school term and also have a six-weeks vacation for recreation and 
travel. It seems that these two counteracting trends have resulted in a 
compromise, i.e., 24 of the directors report some courses given for a 
full summer and some for two terms. 


STUDENT OPINION POLL 


The second survey was a student opinion poll. The purpose of the 
poll was to obtain student preference as to the duration and division of 
the summer school term, i.e., whether to operate the full term as a 
single term, which is the present practice at Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, or to separate it into two half terms as practiced prior to World 
War II. Rolls were obtained from the ten schools of the college: Agri- 
culture, Architecture, Chemistry, Education, Engineering, Home Eco- 
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nomics, Pharmacy, Science and Literature, Veterinary Medicine, and 
the Graduate School. An attempt was made to obtain a representative 
sample by drawing at random a number of names from each school roll 
in proportion to the size of the enrollment. 

A pilot exploratory sample, obtained by telephone calls, indicated 
that a number of students were not familiar with the pre-war arrange- 
ment at Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Double post cards were then 
mailed to about 100 students. A side of one card contained the follow- 
ing: 

DEAR : 

You have been selected as one person in a sample of student 
opinion. A faculty committee is studying the summer school term, 
that is, whether to operate the full term as a single term, which 
is the present practice, or to separate it into two half-terms. In the 
two half-term arrangement a student would complete any course in 
one term by attending class twice as long per day as in the full- 
term arrangement. The two-term arrangement would make it 
possible for a student to attend only one summer term if so de- 
sired. Please answer the question on the attached card and return 
as soon as possible. 

Very truly yours, 


Sixty-three cards were returned. The question and answers are 
shown below: 


Question: Would you prefer to have two six weeks summer school 
terms instead of the present full summer term? 


Answers: 30—yes 
33—no 


CONCLUSIONS 


If our sample were truly representative, i.e., if students who do not 
answer questionnaires are no different from students who do in regard 
to summer school preference, then our sample estimates of about 
48 per cent, yes, and 52 per cent, no, are unbiased estimates of similar 
student body percentages. However, these percentages are so close to- 
gether that, even assuming a representative sample, we have no statis- 
tical evidence of a significant difference. In -ther words, the difference 
in the two sample percentages may be due to sampling variation. 

It should be noted that this student opinion sample was drawn from 
students who had actually selected a summer school organized on a 
full term basis, i.e., had in effect already made a choice of a type of 
summer school organization. In this respect the results would appear 
to be biased in the direction of a choice of a full-term summer ‘school. 
A student opinion poll conducted probably at the end of the Spring 
Quarter should be free of this bias. 
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ARE ACADEMIC SUBJECTS IN HIGH SCHOOL THE 
MOST DESIRABLE PREPARATION FOR 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE? 


WILLIAM HUTCHINSON VAUGHAN 
Registrar, George Peabody College for Teachers 


A majority of American colleges today require a minimum of fifteen 
“academic” units for admission. Academic units are defined as English, 
Mathematics, Science, Social Science, and Languages. It is to be noticed 
that such subjects as Home Economics, Agriculture, Art, Music, Phys- 
ical Education, Industrial Arts, and Commercial subjects are not ac- 
cepted as academic units, and by this definition are held to be un- 
desirable as preparation for college. Is there any justification for such 
a philosophy? This question assumes greater significance when it is 
remembered that a majority of high-school and college students are 
affected by it. 


Is there any evidence to help answer this question? Let us turn to 
some studies that have been made in an effort to answer this question. 

Perhaps the most ambitious study in this field was made under the 
auspices of the Progressive Education Association, by Chamberlain 
and others, entitled Did They Succeed in College? This is a part of the 
Eight-Year Study in which nearly three thousand students from prog- 
ressive and conservative high schools were traced through both high 
schools and college. These students were admitted to all types of col- 
leges and universities. The final summary of the study may be sum- 
med up in the following: 


“According to the commonly used criteria of success in college, including grades 
and scholastic honors and participation and success in extra-curricular activ- 
ities, the progressive school graduates come out “a little ahead” of a com- 
parison group composed of traditionally trained students of closely similar 
scholastic aptitude and social and economic background.”* 


Gladfelter studied the records of college freshmen at Temple Univer- 
sity admitted from Philadelphia high school in 1936. He found that 
the four-year average of high-school grades was a more accurate 


* Chamberlain, Dean; Chamberlain, Enid; Draught, Neal; and Scott, Wil- 
a Did They Succeed in College? pp XX-XXI, Harper and Brothers, New 
ork, 1942. 
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prediction of success in college than grades in particular subjects or 
groups of subjects. He ran the following correlations:? 


Four-year high-school average with freshman year average Me Mae . 68 
Four-year high-school average in English with college English .. Pe 
High-school modern languages with freshman-year modern languages .... .48 


First-year high-school Algebra and Geometry with college Mathematics .. .36 
Two years of high-school Algebra and Geometry with college Mathematics .50 


High-school Trigonometry with college Trigonometry 55 
High-school Social Science with college European History a 
High-school Science with college Zoology ; 38 
High-school Science with college Biology 48 
High-school Science with college Chemistry 65 


Harl R. Douglas studied the records made by 1,196 high-school grad- 
uates in the University of Oregon in 1931. His findings follow:* 


Grades on all high-school subjects with average grades made in college 56 
Grades made in Science with college average .. We ee ere 54 
Grades in high-school English with college average PR CPR 49 
Grades in high-school foreign languages with college average 46 
Grades in high-school Mathematics with average in college 44 
Grades in high-school vocational subjects and college grades .. 25 


Douglas concluded that the number of units taken in any one subject- 
matter field in high school does not furnish a satisfactory basis for 
predicting college success. 

Segal and Proffitt found the highest correlation between averages 
of high-school grades and averages of college grades.* 

Yates worked out a dissertation at the University of Kentucky on 
The Type of High-School Curriculum Which Gives the Best Prepara- 
tion for College. The study included 706 students. They were paired 
on the basis of intelligence. The high-school preparation was classified 
as (1) General, (2) Classical, (3) Scientific, (4) Vocational. He found 
no “significant difference” between the college grades of students of 
equal intelligence regardless of curriculum studied. 

Reeves and Russell of the University of Chicago began a series of 
studies in 1929 on Admission and Retention of University Students. 
There were some fifty projects included in the studies. One of their 
conclusions is that the matter of subjects pursued in high school has 


* Gladefelter, Millard E., “The Value of Several Criteria in Predicting Col- 
lege Success?’ Journal of the American. Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
Vol. XI, No. 3, pp. 187-195. 

* Douglas, Harl R., “The Relation of High School Preparation and Certain 
Other Factors to Academic Success at the University of Oregon,” University 
of Oregon Publications, Education Series, Vol. III, No. 1, 1931. 

* Segal, David E. and Proffitt, Maris M., “Some Factors in the Adjustment of 
College Students,” U. S. Office ‘of Education Bulletin 12, 1937, pp 15-32 
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no relation to success in college work when account is taken of the 
native ability of students, and that it is unnecessary and unwise to 
favor certain high-school students because they have had certain high- 
school subjects. 

Bolenbaugh and Proctor made a study on Relation of the Subjects 
Taken in High School to Success in College.* They selected 605 men 
enrolled at Stanford University in the classes of 1921 and 1922. One 
hundred and eleven were classified as vocational students in high 
school and four hundred and ninety were classified as academic stu- 
dents. Each group possessed good high-school scholarship and each 
rated above fifty on the Thorndyke Intelligence test. Thus they were 
comparable to a degree in general ability. The investigators found that 
high-school boys with from 15-50 per cent vocational credit did better 
work in college than those with strictly academic training. 

Froelich in “Academic Prediction at the University of Wisconsin’”® 
cites a particular study of 1,604 entering freshmen, and concludes there 
is no significant difference in the types of courses studied in high 
school. 

These are samples of studies made in this field. To date we have 
found no study that supports the thesis that so called “Academic” sub- 
jects constitutes a “significantly” better preparation for entrance to 
college than the non-academic subjects. 

There is a trend in American colleges today away from the require- 
ment of fifteen academic units. Tomlinson studied trends in entrance 
requirements in 318 colleges. He compared the admission require- 
ments for these colleges in 1932 and 1944. He found 42 per cent had 
made no change in requirements during those years. Forty per cent 
had become more liberal in admission requirements while 18 per cent 
were less liberal. He also found that the number requiring foreign 
language dropped from 189 in 1932 to 130 in 1944.7 

Benjamin Fine reports that in 1945 fifty-eight per cent required 
algebra for admission while 70 per cent required it in 1925. Forty-five 
per cent required geometry in 1945 and 60 per cent in 1925.* 

Many of the midwestern State Universities and State Colleges will 
accept graduates of accredited high schools regardless of the subject 
matter studied. University of Indiana, Ball State College, Ohio State 


* Bolenbaugh, Lawrence and Proctor, W. M., “Relation of the Subjects Taken 
in High Schoo! to Success in College,” Journal of Educational Research, XV, 
(Feb. 1927), 87 ff. Me 

* Froelilclh], G. J., “Academic Prediction at the University of Wisconsin,” 
Journal American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 17: 65-76, Oct., 1941. 

*Tomlinson, Lawrence E.. “College Entrance Requirements,” Educational 
Studies, Portland, Oregon, p 39. 
* Fine, Benjamin, Admission to American Colleges, Harpers, 1946,.p 30. 
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University, University of Minnesota, and Iowa State are notable ex- 
amples of this policy. ; 

Mount Mercy College requires “a competence in the use of the Eng- 
lish language” as the only specific subject matter required for ad- 
mission.” 

Wellesley requires: English—4 units; Algebra—l unit; Modern 
Languages—2 units; Latin or Greek—3 units. However, they will ac- 
cept graduates of high schools which do not have such a curriculum.’° 


Ohio Wesleyan requires no set program of admission for those in 
the upper half of the graduating class."! 


Antioch College requires no set program of high-school subjects for 
admission. They recommend: (1) Ability to read, write, and speak 
English well; (2) They suggest a good foundation in Mathematics, in- 
cluding algebra and geometry; (3) A general knowledge of History, 
including United States History, is suggested; (4) They suggest ele- 
mentary knowledge of some science, and (5) one or more foreign 
languages advised but not required. The sixth suggestion is unique. 
It specifies that typing is considered so valuable that students should 
have mastered the skill before coming to college.’” 

Wooster requires eight units as follows: English—3; Algebra—l; 
Geometry—1; History—2; Science—1.™* 


Radcliffe requires graduation from high school with three units in 
English. They use a scholastic aptitude test and eliminate those with 
an aptitude of D or lower." 


Wayne University requires three units in English of all students with 
an additional requirement of Mathematics and Sciences for engineering 
students.” 


Yale reports “The Board of Admissions is ready to consider an ap- 
plicant whose preparation has not followed the normal pattern, pro- 
vided that his record gives evidence of ability to do college work and 
provided he is recommended by his school.'® 


There were no teachers colleges included in the list of schools studied 
by Dr. Fine. In the belief that a knowledge of the practices in the 
teachers colleges is important if we would gain a better understanding 
of this problem, a group of twenty teachers colleges located in nineteen 


* Ibid, p 52 
” Thid, p 50 
" Thid, p 33 
* Ibid, p 34 
‘Thid, p 34 
“ Thid, p 48 
*Thid, p 38 
* Thid, p 59 
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states was selected for a brief survey of admission requirements as 
given in their latest catalogs. These twenty colleges are: 


. Arizona State College at Flagstaff, Arizona 

. Arkansas State Teachers College at Conway, Arkansas 

. Ball State Teachers College at Muncie, Indiana 

. Colorado State College of Education at Greeley, Colorado 

. East Carolina Teachers College at Greenville, North Carolina 

. Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, at Richmond, Kentucky 
. East Tennessee State College at Johnson City, Tennessee - 

. Fresno State College at Fresno, California 

9. George Peabody College for Teachers at Nashville, Tennessee 

10. Kansas State Teachers College at Pittsburg, Kansas 

11. Nebraska State Teachers College at Kearney, Nebraska 

12. New Mexico State Teachers College at Silver City, New Mexico 
13. North Texas State Teachers College at Denton, Texas 

14. Oswego State Teachers College at Oswego, New York 

15. Patterson State Teachers College at Patterson, New Jersey 

16. Southeast Missouri State College at Cape Girardeau, Missouri 

17. State Teachers College at Florence, Alabama 

18. Western Illinois State Teachers College at Macomb, Illinois 

19. Western Michigan College of Education at Kalamazoo, Michigan 
20. Western Washington College of Education at Bellingham, Washington 


onoumr WN 


Ball State Teachers College, Colorado State College of Education, 
East Tennessee State College, Kansas State Teachers College, New 
Mexico State Teachers College, Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, and Western Washington College of Education all admit grad- 
uates of approved high schools without regard to subjects studied in 
high school. Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College requires three 
units in English in the high-school units presented for admission. Three 
schools, namely, Arkansas State Teachers College, Arizona State Col- 
lege, and Southeast Missouri specify that at least six academic units 
must be among the subjects offered for college entrance. North Texas 
State Teachers College requires seven academic units for admission 
to college. Kearney, Nebraska, and Oswego, New York, require eight 
academic units and Fresno State College and George Peabody College 
for Teachers specify ten academic units for entrance. Patterson, New 
Jersey, and Florence, Alabama, each require twelve académic units 
for admission, while East Carolina will permit only three non-academic 
units of the sixteen presented for entrance. 


These facts re-enforce the data presented by Dr. Benjamin Fine. 
The teachers colleges are shifting admission trends along with the 
liberal arts colleges. The trend is definitely in the direction of an ad- 
mission program based on something other than academic units. Dr. 
Fine recommends, “Instead of asking for 15 units, most of them in 
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academic fields, the colleges should develop a flexible program and ac- 
cept high-school graduates regardless of the pattern of courses taken.” 

The pattern of college admissions is changing. Each college should 
examine carefully its admission program. Not every college should 
seek the same type of student; neither should all colleges use the same 
techniques in admitting students. If the requirement that places a 
premium on academic subjects is working a hardship on high schools 
and if there is no proved advantage to the college student who has fol- 
lowed the academic route, then the requirement should be either modi- 
fied or changed completely. 
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GUIDANCE FOR DEVELOPING CHARACTER 


MRS. MYRTLE JOHNSON 
Burton School, Davidson County, Tennessee 


The guidance of children toward a high standard of character attain- 
ment is of great concern among teachers and parents of today. Hon- 
esty, truthfulness, sharing with others, and fairness in work and play 
are still desirable traits but just how they may be developed is indeed 
a worthy problem to be solved. It is only reasonable to think that they, 
like other processes of development, come from the right habits of 
thinking and acting established in the early years of the child’s life. 
This being true how would you like for your ten-year-old boy or girl to 
react to the following suggestions: 


1. If asked by a playmate to stay away from school some warm 
spring day to go fishing. 
Parents and teachers knoW that such a temptation as fishing on a 
warm spring day contrasted to the routine of the classroom is 
hard for the boy to turn down. His problem is in seeing duty be- 
fore pleasure, and which he cannot see at first through his childish 
eyes. He needs the help of one older who knows from experience 
the benefits that come from duty first, then pleasure. 


2. If asked to go to the corner drug store on Sunday morning to buy 
ice cream sodas with money given for Sunday School. 
Of course ice cream sodas tasie just as good on Sunday morning 
as any other time and the full meaning of “It is more.blessed to 
give than to receive” comes only after years of giving. The youth 


has had his few years in the experience of receiving so he is ready 
to learn the art of giving. 


3. If asked to go to some other place when supposed to be at a certain 
designated place. 
When children have been granted permission to be at a certain 
place they very often interpret that time as theirs which is open 
for anything they would like to substitute. They mature instantly 
and want to try their initiative but never think of any inconven- 
ience or danger their plans might cause. They have forgotten their 
original purpose for which the permission was given but they will 
not be able to recall it without help from a matured person. 
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4. If asked to own to facts known when questioned concerning hap- 

penings of vandalism in the community. 
Tale bearers and tattlers have not gained any more popularity in 
the 20th century than 19th but the’procedure of getting informa- 
tion to solve vandalism is still dependent upon eye witnesses and 
others who know facts. A youth doesn’t realize the value of com- 
munity property but he can have it presented to him so that he 
may begin to learn that he needs to protect it from destruction. 

5. If asked to resort to unfair play in competitive sports and games. 

Knowing the rules of a game is a prerequisite for fair play but 
sometimes the desire to win is so strong that the glory of fair play 
is overshadowed. The spectators give the applause and if the 
louder applause follows fair play then the boys and girls will 
strive for it hoping to gain the victory as well. 
After all, standards of character are set and approved by the adults 
of each generation and the boys and girls will respect their values 
according to the worth placed upon them by the mature genera- 
tion. 
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THE ATOM AND THE EDUCATOR 


A. M. HOLLADAY 
George Peabody College for .Teachers 


Trends in human thinking, like the changing of the moon, and like 
most occurrences in nature, seem to run in cycles. What we dogmatical- 
ly defend today we may vigorously repudiate tomorrow. It seems that 
the only constant factor in our behavior and environment is change 
itself. This may be either good or bad, our individual judgment usually 
depending upon whether we are affected favorably or adversely by a 
given change. 

Two years ago we hailed the atomic bomb as the pinnacle of scienti- 
fic achievement ,and as the finisher of the greatest of wars, with victory 
for “the right.” We witnessed an unprecedented rush of people from 
all walks of life to the conclusion that atomic energy was to offer us 
suddenly a cure for all our ills and a promise of a Utopian existence. 
Some people even hesitated to buy ordinary cars and furnaces in the 
hope that soon a super-model would operate on atomic energy derived 
from a few drops of water or from a few grains of sand. Even some 
scientists took the opportunity to ride to fame on the coat tail of the 
atom, and to boost it, although their contribution to atomic science was 
remote indeed. 

About a year after all this initial excitement about atomic energy 
many people began to develop a feeling of distaste for anything atomic. 
Speakers found audiences a little bored at hearing so much about 
“nuclear fission,” “Bikini tests,” et cetera. The radio, newspapers, and 
magazines were asked to give some less spectacular news so that the 
nerves might lower to a normal pitch. After all, atomic energy was 
about to be recognized as a lion in sheep’s clothing. It was causing the 
United Nations one of its biggest headaches, and was giving the in- 
ternational politicians a wonderful opportunity to kick around this 
new football. It was being recognized as a possible source of great 
destruction—even obliteration—should another war occur. In short, 
not only were its great promises not being fulfilled, but its terror was 
becoming more apparent. This double-barreled realization was be- 
ginning to make some people doubt the wisdom of our ever having 
made atomic energy available. 

A moving pendulum has two extremes in its are of swing. So do 
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the hopes and thoughts of man. Somewhere between lies the truth for 
which the honest seek. During recent months we have begun an ap- 
proach to a sane evaluation of the meaning of atomic energy in modern 
civilization. This statement does not intend to convey the idea that 
the nations, or even scientific groups, are agreed on what means should 
be used to control the use of atomic energy, nor even as to whether 
an attempt should be made to control it. But rather it means that we 
are beginning to understand that we cannot permanently ignore com- 
ing to grips with a major problem. Some simple yet basic conclusions 
concerning atomic energy are beginning to crystallize. 

1. From a scientific viewpoint atomic energy offers an outstanding 
example of what man can do in directing the forces of nature if he 
puts himself to the task. It represents the pinnacle in scientific research 
not only in magnitude but also in the successful co-operation of so 
many specialists from so many different fields in a program carried 
out in a premeditated and calculated manner. It is at once frightening 
and consoling to contemplate the possibility of carrying out other 
scientific researches on a larger scale but in a similar manner. 

2. The benefits derived from the application of scientific genius may 
be great indeed, or the suffering may be unimaginable, depending upon 
the use made of the discoveries. This truth has been known previously, 
for example in the use of nitroglycerin, but its full meaning has 
never before been made clearer to us. - 

3. For the first time in human history there exists the possibility that 
the total destruction of humanity can occur. A Hitlerian maniac armed 
with atomic weapons could quite conceivably end our civilization even 
if he knew it would end himself. The corollary to this truth, therefore, 
is that for the first time in history nations are faced with the necessity 
of scrapping their laissez faire policies, and co-operating to the extent 
that the use of atomic weapons is made impossible. Another way of 
saying this is that international politics of the historical variety must 
yield to international law, at least partially made and enforced by a 
group which made the law necessary—namely, the scientists. The 
politician must give way to the scientist, or chaos is certain. This is not 
to say that the scientist can guarantee escape from chaos, but that his- 
tory makes it abundantly clear that the vagaries of political maneuver- 
ing have no place in a world in which atomic energy can be released 
indiscriminately. There is no known defense against an atomic bomb 
except to prevent its transportation. 

4. In order that a degree of co-operation may be developed among 
nations which will insure all against the misuse of atomic weapons 
and other deadly weapons that are, and may be, developed, the peoples 
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of the world must be educated to the need for co-operation, and how it 
may be achieved. It is unthinkable that we shall base the plea for co- 
operation solely on the negative proposition that human instinct for 
self-preservation demands it, when we could more forcefully offer the 
positive argument that the blessings of atomic energy can be had with- 
out its curses, if we so will it. 

The burden of this article is to expand the ideas just expressed. World 
educators representing all fields of specialization are faced with the 
responsibility of re-orienting their thinking in terms of our planet as a 
unit rather than in terms of an earth neatly divided into nations. Per- 
haps few groups have been so little conscious of differences in national 
and race groups and ideologies as have the scientists. Consequently, 
they are made doubly responsible in the task of education. They must 
teach the technical aspects of the atom, and they must use their objec- 
tivity in helping to direct atomic energy into beneficial uses for man- 
kind. For the first time the scientist is forced to look beyond ih2 walls 
of his laboratory and to wonder seriously if his work will prove a 
curse or a blessing. 

Let us look into some aspects of atomic energy which we believe the 
scientist would have the educator in general consider. 


Q. What is an atom, anyway? 


A. The atom is a very small space—a billionth the size of a pinhead— 
having even a tinier core, or nucleus, encircled by halos of energy 
caused by fast-moving electrons. These electrons are bits of electri- 
city, and vary in number from one to one-hundred in different atoms. 
They revolve about the nucleus in a manner similar to the planets 
going around the sun in the orbits, except much faster. Hence, the 
atom is thought to resemble a minute solar system. 

To get a picture of a typical atom, if a pinhead were placed in the 
center of the Peabody Quadrangle to represent the nucleus of the 
atom, the electrons would be golf balls in orbits half a mile or more 
in radius! Hydrogen, the simplest atom, would have only one golf ball, 
while uranium, not quite the most complex, would have ninety-two 
golf balls at varying distances. 


Q. How many kinds of atoms are there? 

A. At present nearly 500 kinds are known, although only 96 elements 
(iron, gold, uranium, oxygen, etc.) are known. 

Q. What is atomic energy? 


A. It is energy (heat, light, etc.) obtained by changing the atom in 
some way. The atom may be changed either on its surface or at its 
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heart, or at both places. Ordinary burning illustrates the superficial, 
surface changes that occur in atoms. The energy released is relatively 
very small. But changing the nucleus of an atom, literally breaking its 
heart, releases enormous amounts of energy bound up in the nucleus. 
lhis may be done by hitting the nucleus with various tiny particles, 
projected from other atoms, or shot from atom-smashing machines. 
This energy is correctly called “nuclear energy,” and is commonly 
cailed “atomic energy.” Splitting the nucleus is called “atomic fission” 
or “nuclear fission.” When the atom splits, smaller atoms are formed 
from the fragments, but some of the matter is converted into energy. 


This energy first escapes in the form of deadly rays which may be 
used to destroy cancerous tissue. They are eventually absorbed by 
surrounding material and changed into heat. This sudden release of 
heat in the atomic bomb causes the air to expand very fast, and to 
create a great force, or tidal wave, in the air. An explosion under 
water, which is less elastic than air, gives even a greater concentration 
of force and destruction. 


To contrast further the quantities derived from “surface burning” and 
“heart burning” of atoms in a pound of coal, ordinary burning releases 
enough energy to give one propeller on the Queen Mary a good kick, 


while complete “heart burning” would drive the ship several times 
around the world. 


Q. Can atomic energy be secured from all kinds of atoms? 


A. Theoretically, yes. Atoms of all elements have been split, in 
fact many of them split naturally. Much difference exists in the ease 
with which atoms may be split. For example, uranium, 235, radium, 
end other atoms split spontaneously, while other atoms, like iron, 
aluminum, and nitrogen, are quite stable and split only with difficulty. 
It is fortunate, indeed, that there are so many stable atoms in the 
world! It is also fortunate that some materials burn easily, while 
others burn hardly at all. 


Some of these atoms give off particles, when they split, which in 
turn cause other atoms to split. This enablé@s continuous splitting to be 
carried on which is known as a “chain reaction.” For example, rela- 
tively stable uranium—238, which is rather plentiful, can be made to 
split by mixing some uranium—235 with it. 


Q. Is atomic energy something new? 

A. No. It has been produced from both the surface and nucleus of 
the atom for ages. We have recognized the surface energy as burn- 
ing, giving off heat and light, but only during the last fifty years have 
we become aware of the nuclear energy present. For all these countless 
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centuries man in his ignorance has assumed that the sun gave forth 
its energy by ordinary combustion, yet he could not account for the 
fact that it seemed to burn eternally. He did not know that all of our 
petroleum and coal reserves, and all other forms of fuels, owe their 
power in the long run to nuclear fission occurring on the sun over 
ninety million miles away! How few motorists know that this is the 
power that they enjoy! How the human family, struggling with its 
burdens for ages, has needed the power inherent in the very atoms of 
the burdens, much as a person thirsts while floating on a crystal-clear 
stream! The thoughtful scientist is ever intrigued with the idea that 
somewhere, somehow hidden within his reach is a secret of nature 
which, if revealed, would be of inestimable value to humanity. 


The first proof that energy could be derived from the splitting of 
atoms came about fifty years ago when it was found that radium cons- 
tantly gave off heat and light, and other rays, yet diminished very 
little in size. Then Einstein told us mathematically that energy could 
be obtained by destroying matter. However, radium and the other 
elements that would split naturally were scarce, fortunate for our 
health. In the 1930’s scientists began to build machines which force 
otherwise stable atoms to split. Only in the respect that atomic energy 
can now be obtained from new sources can it be considered “new.” 

The atom (Greek, “a,” not, and “tom,” divisible) should now be 
rechristened Tom! 


Q. If atomic energy is so old, then why all the excitement about it? 


A. Its nature and importance are just now being understood for the 
first time. Waterfalls were once only objects of beauty and awe. Now 
they mean electric power with its attendant blessings also. We once 
threw away cottonseed; now we make shortenings, oils, oleomargarine, 
plastics, and many other products from it, so that we consider it almost 
as important as the cotton fiber. We once thought that coal tar was use- 
less; yet today thousands of compounds, including perfumes, flavors, 
textiles, dyes, and drugs are obtained from this “useless” stuff. And so 
it goes with materials all around us. Nothing is unimportant. For only 
as we gather facts about a person or a thing can we begin to assess the 
value thereof. This value often is not apparent until similar assess- 
ments have been made on other persons or things, and useful correla- 
tions are made. This is why research is so necessary, although often 
costly. We are now able to see the value in atomic energy because we 
know its value in treating cancer and related diseases; in providing man 
with energy at a time when he began to visualize a shortage of fuels; 
and in enabling more efficient research to be done on the ultimate 
structure of matter. 
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2. It brought a dramatic end to the greatest of all wars. Any scientific 
development—to be imaginative, let us say a method of causing floods 
to descend suddenly on the enemy—which would have abruptly ended 
the war, as did atomic energy, would have received great acclaim. But. 
to be told that a piece of material no larger than a football, and car- 
ried by one airplane, had the destructive capacity of 20,000 tons of 
TNT, and could obliterate a city, climaxed a period of popular belief 
that man had barely begun to explore the world of science. In short, the 
speed with which atomic energy had been developed had exceeded the 
most optimistic expectations of ‘the scientist of the 1930’s, and had al- 
most challenged the imagination of the pseudo-scientists who had writ- 
ten so many lurid stories on this subject in the pulp magazines. 

3. It assured man of limitless quantities of energy for the first time. 
This may not seem important at first glance. Do we not have large 
reserves of petroleum and gas, enough coal to last 3,000 years, not to 
mention untold amounts of shale and cellulose, and the possibility of 
solar energy itself being captured? All of this is true, but our future de- 
mands for energy may greatly exceed our present demands, so that our 
reserves may dwindle evén if new deposits are found. Outside atomic 
energy, our only hope would then be to utilize more efficiently the 
energy from the sun. It is quite probable that a perfected technology 
in atomic energy will not only make available limitless quantities of 
energy, but that eventually it will be able to compete with energy 
from other sources in convenience. Even now, in crude Year III of 
the Atomic Age, it is possible to produce electricity or heat from 
atomic energy almost as cheaply as from coal. Hence, areas isolated 
from hydroelectric and other power can now become equal with respect 

to energy. We hope that the atoms will not strike! And we trust that 
efficient methods for overcoming hazards due to radioactivity will be 
perfected. 


It is time to become joyously excited when we discover that we can 
, now enjoy the whole apple whereas we have been only wise enough in 
) the past to utilize the stem. Human labor can be greatly eased (which 
f we assume is good, despite arguments ‘heard to the contrary). In the 
> United States the per capita annual consumption of electricity is 1,600 
4 kilowatt hours, which is roughly equivalent to giving each person in 
this country two servants working 24 hours per day! The power age? 
1 Yes, but what will the super-power age be like? What to do with our 
leisure? 

A 4. It offers new possibilities for further developments. To the 
é scientist at least this is the most exciting aspect of atomic energy. 
These new possibilities include medical research, some of which has 
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already been fruitful; new engines and modes of travel, perhaps into 
space; new techniques in scientific research—just how, for example, 
does nature build a leaf? How is the atom tied together, now that it is 
broken apart? What can be done about cancer? What is life? What 
causes mutations? 


5. It brings new challenges to the human family. These challenges, 
some of which have been indicated, may be pleasant or odious, easy 
or difficult in meeting. Certainly the scientist is eager to see what can 
be done with our newest phenomenon. To him are opened great wide 
avenues of research for the good of mankind—he hopes. To him here is 
a promise of a golden age which man can enjoy. He sees at last a 
definite possibility of building a new physical world: of taking the 
load from the shoulders of the trudging Chinaman, and giving him, too, 
electrical servants to reduce his burdens, to take the plodding English- 
man from the unproductive mines; to remove the smoke and filth from 
our cities; to change our deserts into fields of waving grain, and yet to 
hold back the surging flood; to build peaceful empires in South Amer- 
ica, India, and Australia, where great resources lie dormant at the feet 
of the people who need them developed. The birth of the atomic era 
can mark a new Renaissance in human history—a new call to our 
faith in the education and knowledge which can make this era pos- 
sible. And we now stand only at the threshold of what can be the most 
glorious period in human history. 

Yet at this threshold we falter. Human vision, blinded by fear, greed, 
and jealousy, cannot penetrate beyond the present. We hear the 
prophets of doom and disaster tell us that at last the deviltries of man’s 
scientific genius have ensnared him beyond extrication. Conveniently 
forgetting that science is the search for truth, and even while enjoying 
its blessings, these “prophets” will not stay for an answer. They will 
not wait to hear that the scientist can work only with the materials 
God has given him, and that he often makes unexpected discoveries 
the uses of which are unpredictable. If others distort the use of the 
discovery, then why blame the discoverer? If the discoverer be cey- 
sured, then why not the Maker? Must we blame the driver or the car 
that a wreck occurred? Must the scientist use his genius for discovery, 
and be forced to police the use thereof? If so, will the politician be 
willing to yield his power? And must we forego the blessings of science 
in order to avoid its alleged curses? 

We hear so much about the “curses of science,” which is just about 
as logical as saying that fire is bad on a bitter-cold day because a 
fiendish arson has misused it on a neighbor’s house. Or to say that 
chlorine—a chemical of a thousand uses—should no longer be manu- 
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factured for purifying our water lest its use in warfare be repeated. 
Let’s be consistent. We cannot have our cake and eat it too. If we are 
going to blame science itself for the evils others give to it, then let us 
be willing to give up our aspirin, our shiny cars, our nylons, and 
countless other blessings it brings. 

The challenge to the human family is urgent. It is not in terms of 
physical force that it will be answered. We are told that thorium, more 
plentiful than uranium, is now being used to produce atomic energy. 
Moreover, other common materials will submit sooner or later to 
fission. Not only that, but there are indications that the very process 
which gives atomic energy can be used to produces materials to be 
used for more energy. In other words, fissionable materials will be 
accumulative. Not only is this probable, but it is likely that the per- 
centage conversion of matter into energy—0.1 per cent in the bombs— 
may be vastly increased. With all of these developments, the challenge 
to the human family comes in the question whether the spiritual and 
social sides of our existence can be strengthened so as to make the 
misuse of our destructive powers impossible. We cannot meet this 
challenge so well’ by suppressing what might be used as evil, but 
rather by overcoming even the possibilities of evil with good. 

It seems possible that the scientist will not have made his chief 
contribution to humanity by providing atomic energy and other dis- 
coveries, but that he has made necessary a clasping of international 
hands. Whether fear can serve as the proper motivation remains to be 
seen, but if education can take up where fear ends, then atomic energy 
will benefit us both directly and indirectly. 

Now, Mr. Educator, what will you do toward pointing the way at 
the threshold? Will you choose the negative approach by attempting 
to bridle science (remember that knowledge has never been success- 
fully chained)? Or will you educate the people to the meaning and 
implications of atomic energy, and to their responsibility in the atomic 
age? Will you tell your classes that two billion dollars were squandered 
at Oak Ridge and elsewhere on atomic projects? Or will you say that 
two billion dollars thus invested guaranteed Allied victory in the late 
war at less cost? Will the psychologist argue that motivation, through 
fear, to organize the world is unsound? And will the social scientist 
demonstrate to his students the need for social progress that will com- 
pare favorably with natural science progress? But will he not also 
point out that people do not submit as neatly to equations and formulas 
as do things, and that common grounds of agreement must be found? 
Will the geographer stimulate and inspire his students with the things 
that could happen to our old earth for good, if we are only willing to 
lay aside our fangs? And the language teacher—what a task here to 
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overcome barriers to international communication and good will! 
Would it not be helpful if Mr. Marshall and Mr. Molotov could speak 
Esperanto, or at least understand each other as well as international 
scientists understand mathematics, or as musicians mutually appreciate 
the opera? 

What contributions can, and will, we make in our classwork to pro- 
mote an understanding of UNESCO? Shall we be so concerned with 
the glories of the past that we cannot ponder the problems ofthe 
present and future? What will education do? ; 

In short we face again one of those great problems one solution to 
which determines in a large measure our destiny. We are caught in a 
dilemma of learning: we have the knowledge to produce atomic energy, 
but do we have the wisdom to use it? We must understand that great 
responsibility accompanies wide knowledge, and that knowledge is not 
wisdom. As we stand at the crossroads we see roads leading in opposite 
directions: one to an age of unsurpassed progress; the other to endless 
destruction and misery. There may be detours and byroads in between 
so that a choice may be neither simple nor final. But whatever route 
we choose now, of two things at least we may be certain: (1) Although 
all may not be right with the world, yet God is still in His Heaven; and 
(2) always with us will be the least, now become the greatest—the 
atom. 
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In this stimulating and provocative textbook, Professor Rugg reviews and 
analyzes the last 50 years of American education. He presents a synthesis 
of key concepts which he offers as the four foundations of American edu- 


cation: 
—A new psychology—study of man, his nature and behavior (Part ITI) 
—A new sociology—science of society and culture (Part III) 


—A new esthetics—study of man’s expression and appreciation 
(Part IV) 


—A new ethics—formulation of first principles of ethical conduct 
(Part V) 
Already Foundations for American Education has been selected for use in 
several universities and colleges this fall, as a text or as required reading. 
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Arts 


Barnouw, Ertx. Handbook of Radio Writ- 
ing. Little, Brown and Co., 1947. 336p. $3.00. 

A practiced and practical man offers 
provocative and practical help. 


Bartiett, Evta Hersert, ed. Stephen Fos- 
ter, Songs for Boys and Girls. Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., c1945. 47p. 
$2.00. 


A fine collection of fourteen of Foster's 
well-known and loved songs. The songs and 
accompaniments have been arranged so that 
children may enjoy them. The songs are 
nicely illustrated. A lovely book for children 
to enjoy. 


Brown, Ben W. Upstage-Downstage. Wal- 
ter H. Baker Co., cl94€. 94p. $1.50. 

A handbook for those interested in direct- 
ing and staging plays. The style is intimate 
and the information is clearly presented. 
Valuable for both actors and directors. 


Browntey, ALBERT. How to Paint and 
= Textiles. Alby Studio, cl1946. 88p. 
.  & book of techniques for textile decora- 
tion. Much good information is given in an 
informal presentation. Better illustrations 
would make a more attractive book. 


Burcn, Gtapys. Famous Violinists for 
Youna People. A. S. Barnes and Co., c1946. 
232p. $2.00. 

This little book should be in the hands of 
all persons, young or old, who are seriously 
interested in the violin, its history, famous 
virtuosi, and makers. 


Burrovess, Berry, ed. Vasari’s Lives of 
the Artists. Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1946. 
309p. $3.75. 

An abridged edition of the authentic 
work first published in 1550 and revised in 
‘55R. These intimate. easy to read biographies 
have been selected from the larger work, 


and those portions presented which give the 
feeling of the whole without their tiresome- 
ness. The sixty-four illustrations are excel- 
lent both in selection and reproduction. 


CaNnNoN, BEEKMAN C. Johann Mattheson, 
Spectator in Music. Yale University Press, 
1947. 244p. $3.00. (Yale Studies in the History 
of Music). 

Mr. Cannon's dissertation on Johann 
Mattheson (1681-1764) is the first volume of 
the Yale Studies in the History of Music, 
edited by Leo Schrade, one of our foremost 
musicologists. Mattheson, a contemporary of 
J. S. Bach, is important as a critic and 
author as well as a composer. This book 
gives a well-documented discussion of Mat- 
theson’s life and works. It also serves as a 
reminder of the great and divers musical 
activity in eighteenth-century Germany. 


Davis, Apettz. Let’s Cook It Right. Har- 
court, Brace and Co., c1947. 626p. $3.00. 


This book not only has good recipes but 
many excellent suggestions for combinations 
of foods and brief discussions of the nutri- 
tive value of the different foods. Rec- 
ommended for the inexperienced as well as 
the experienced cook. 


Fretps, Victor ALExanpEer. Training the 
Singing Voice. King’s Crown Press, 1947. 
337p. $4.0". 

One of the outstanding advantages of 
this book is its broad treatment of the sub- 
ject. For a careful study of faculty vocal 
production there should always be a presen- 
tation of the several ‘schools of thought’ 
with a careful analysis of each. This seems 
ta he ‘he book's forte. The annotated bibliog- 
raphy is extremely valuab’e. 


Fivney, Ross Ler. The Game of Harmony. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., c1947. 167p. $2.00. 

This book is planned so that young 
neople may enjoy learning to write music. 
The author assumes that the student has had 
no experience in musical notation. Rec- 
ommended for a student of junior or senior 
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high school who wants to try his hand at 
writing music. It would be helpful to a 
young teacher of harmony, too, for the 
pedagogical plan is good. 


FLEISCHMAN, ERNEST The Modern 
- [—ocae Dahl Publishing Co., 1947. 
Pp 
Mr. Fleischman has very helpfully shared 
his experiences in a very attractive way. 
Those who are interested in feeding large 
numbers of people will enjoy it. 
HENING, Viota. Fun With Scraps. Bruce 
Publishing Co., ©1947. 178p. $3.00. 


A book of suggestions and patterns for 
making things of scraps. The suggested 
objects are too much of the tricky novelty 
type and are not well designed for use. 


Hunt, Ben. More Ben Hunt bag 
Bruce Publishing Co., c1947. 107p. $2.50 


This volume well illustrates the tone of 
projects one can make with inexpensive 
tools and materials. The projects are well 
seiected as to the degree of difficulty in 
whittling. An excellent reference for mis- 
cellaneous crafts. 


IverariTy, R. B. Northwest Coast Indian 
Art. Washington State Museum, University 
of Washington, 1946. unp. 85c. (University 
of Washington Museum Series) 


A delightful little book beautifully plan- 
ned and executed. The illustrations are ex- 
cellent examples of good photography and 
are dramatically presented with backgrounds 
of color and interesting reading material. 
The booklet invites the reader to a more in- 
tensive study of the Northwest Coast of 
Indian art. 


LaPrape, Ernest. Br Music. 
Rinehart and Co., c1947. 236p. $2.50. (Rine- 
hart Radio Series). 


An excellent survey of the problems in 
broadcasting music. Problems, ranging 
from the selection of radio talent, arrang- 
ing and copying music, to the actual produc- 
tion of a music program on the air, are dis- 
cussed. The book is well-organized and has 
many fine illustrations. 


LESPARRE, JEAN N. Herbs, Spices and Sea- 
sonings. The Dahls, c1946. 73p. $1.00. 


This little book gives a very good list of 
spices, herbs, and seasonings arranged in 
alphabetical order with pronunciations 
given. It also gives briefly the uses of each 
herb and spice. An excellent little book. 


Pratt, FLETCHER, and BaILey, ROBESON. A 
Man and His Meals. Henry Holt and Co:, 
©1947. 251p. $2.50. 


This is a most interesting and attractive- 
ly written book with a store of kitchen lore 
but not a recipe book. It has good and 
thorough information on foods, written in 
such a way that it makes one hungry and 
want to cook. I recommend it for the 
owe of reading and the information it 
gives. 


F. R. Small Jewellery. Pitman 
Publishing Corp., 1947. 109p. $1.50. (Crafts 
For All). 


A well-written handbook for small 
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jewellery work. It is practical and sound in 
its presentation. Good chapters are given 
on tools, materials, and methods of work. 
The illustrations are well drawn. It is a 
good book for the library of all working 
with jewellery and especially for beginners. 


Taytor, Frepertck A. So, You’re Going to 
Take Music Lessons. So, We’re Going to 
Have Music Lessons. Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
c1947. 3l1p; 20p. 75c; 50c. 


Two little pamphlets directed to parents 
and children who are becoming involved in 
“music lessons” for the first time. There 
is much common sense talk about the choice 
of a teacher, what instrument, how long to 
practice, and similar questions. 


Toye, Francis. Giusepne Verdi. His Life 
and Works. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1946. 
414p. $5.00. 


This reliable, delightfully written, and 
remarkably compact biography of one of 
the greatest of all operatic composers was 
first published in England in 1930. The sec- 
ond half of the book is devoted to revealing 
and thoughtful critical analyses of all 
Verdi’s works. Perhaps more than any 
other work, it has caused musicians to re- 
examine their attitude toward Verdi, and 
to appreciate his genius more fully. 


Weaving is Fun. Louisville, Ky., Lou Tate, 
c1946. 64p. $2.00. 


A splendid book for the use of a two- 
harness table loom. Detailed instructions 
are given for the warping of the loom, se- 
lection of thread, and various techniques for 
weaving many different articles. The book 
is well illustrated with many photographs. A 
good book for every weaver to own. 

. 


Woman’s Home Companion Cook Book. 
Garden City Publishing Co., c1946. 95lp. 
$3.00. 


This is an excellent cook book with good 
and attractive recipes. It has some colored 
pictures as well as some black and white. 
It gives information on meal planning and 
table setting. 


Children’s Literature 


Brown, Rose. 


The Land and People of 
Brazil. J. p. 


B. Lippincott Co., c1946. 120 


Rose Brown, former resident of Brazil, 
presents in attractive style the terrain, his- 
tory, and people of that neighboring land. 
Illustrations are photographs of both action 
and scenic types. 


Curistrz, AcatHa. Ten Little Indians, A 
Mystery Play in Three Acts. Samuel French, 
Inc., c1946. 95p. 85c. 

A good and well-known play, suitable for 
upper grades and junior-high school. 


Exrot, ErHert, Coox. Roses 
Macmillan Co., 1947. 119p. $1.75. 


A pleasant story of special interest to 
Catholic boys and girls. It is a story of 
miracles which seem both real and pos- 
sible. 


for Mexico. 
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Garst, SHANNON. Amelia Earhart. Julian 
Messner, Inc., c1947. 191p. $2.50. 


This recent addition to the Messner Shelf 
of Biographies is a good treatment of the 
life of the great aviatrix into which is woven 
her struggles for equal rights for women 
and the advancement of aviation. The book 
is made more useful by its chronology of 
her life, bibliography, and index. Grades 


Grimm. The Golden Goose; pictures by 
Arnold E. Bare. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. 
23p. $1.00. (Nursery Books Series). 

The illustrations are attractive but it 
seems rather expensive for one story only. 
An attractive edition of Grimm's fairy tales 
would be a better buy if money was any 
object. 


CovurRLANDER, Harotp and Hxrrzoc, Grorce. 
The Cow-Tail Switch; illustrated by Madye 
Lee Chastain. Henry Holt and Co., cl947. 
143. $2.50. 

A collection of 20 West African folklore 
tales. Some are reminiscent of Bre'r Rabbit. 
There are notes and there is a guide to 
pronunciation. May be correlated with his- 
tory and geography. Grades 4-6. 


FRANKLIN, Georce Cory. Wild Animals of 
the Five Rivers Country. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1947. 271p. $2.50.. 

Unbroken forests and mountain parks of 
the Continental Divide, wild animals, beyond 
doubt personally known to the author, and 
true incidents form the background, charac- 
ters, and dramatic action of this book of 
stories. It should please both old and young. 
Mary Ogden Abbott, well-known painter 
and sculptor of wild life, is the illustrator. 


FRISSELL, Bernice Oster, and FRrese.e, 
Mary Louse. Fun in Swimming. Fun at 
the Playground. Macmillan Co., c1946. 154p; 
88p. $1.20; $1.00. (Sports Readers). 

Supplementary readers for successful, 
independent reading in the third grade. 
Written in interesting story form that gives 
diagrams, basic rules, and directions for 
swimming, diving, and life-saving. Instruc- 
tions for several games that can be under- 
— and played by children of this age 
evel. 


Goutp, Jean. Jane. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1947. 248p. $2.50. 

A very attractive story biography of 
Jane Austen. There is no striving for arti- 
ficial effects. Instead, the distinctive natural 
charm of a gifted writer is presented simply 
and clearly. 


Guturmce, Sut. Tom Edison. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co., c1947. 200p. $1.75. (Childhood of 
Famous Americans Series). 

A book about Edison for grades 3-5 is a 
happy circumstance. This is the 100th an- 
niversary of his birth and a number of books 
have been written about him. This one in 
the Childhood of Famous Americans Series 
will be most welcome. 


Harpy, Martua. Tatoosh. Macmillan Co., 
1947. 239p. $2.75. 

This is the story of a school teacher who 
spent three months as a lookout for the US. 
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Forest Service. She has a delightful manner 
of writing. It is good to know that Glen 
Rounds is back from the wars to draw 
amusing pictures again and to write books 
too, we hope. Grades 7-9. 


Hazectine, Auive I., and Smurn, Etva S. 
The Easter Book of Legends and Stories. 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co., cl1947. 392p. 
$2.75. 


An anthology of the best Easter litera- 
ture comprised of Biblical narrative, sacred 
song, nature verse, plays, legends, stories, 
and other poems associated with the Day. 
The book is illustrated throughout with 
delicate pen and ink drawings by Pamela 
Bianco. All ages will enjoy the book, and 
it would be most valuable in a school 
library. 


Heat, Eprrn. The Golden Bowl; illustrated 
by Marian Cannon. Lothrop, Lee and Shep- 
ard, cl1947. 72p. $1.50. 


A locality story is always welcome es- 
pecially one about New Orleans. Can be 
read to grade 2 and is suitable also for 
grades 3-4. The Golden Bow! is a restaurant. 


Henry, Marcuerrre, and Dennis, WESLEY. 
Benjamin West and his Cat Grimalkin. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., cl947. 147p. $2.50. 


West is “father of American painting.” M. 
Henry has made an appealing story of 
West's boyhood and his urge to paint and 
the way his cat helped him. Grades 4-6. 


Horowrtz, CAROLINE. A Treasury of Play 
Ideas for Tiny Tots. Hart Publishing Co., 
©1947. 93p. $1.00. 


A splendid little book for young children 
of age two to six. It is filled with things to 
entertain the child in the home using ma- 
terials at hand. Games, easy to play, using 
equipment made by the child with little 
supervision, invite imagination and stimulate 
the creative ability. A book any young 
child would like to own. 


Hosrorp, Dorotny. By His Own Might, 
The Battle of Beowulf. Henry Holt and Co., 
©1947. 69p. $2.00. 


A story for grades 5-7. The striking 
stylized illustrations add much to the book. 


Howargp, Ex.izasetH. Summer Under Sail. 
William Morrow and Co., 1947. 213p. $2.00. 


The period is 1852 and the place Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and the Great Lakes. Pleasant 
romance and adventure for teen-age girls. 


Hurp, Eprrh THacuer. Hurry Hurry. Wil- 
liam R. Scott, Inc., c1947. unp. $1.35. 


This is a new edition of Miss Thacher’s 
amusing story of what happened to a hur- 
rier. The illustrations by Mary Dans Ship- 
man are full of action and nonsense. First 
and second grades will like this read aloud. 


JOHNSON, ENnrD, and Peck, ANNE MERRIMAN 
Big Bright Land. Julian Messner, Inc., 1947. 
264p. $2.50. 

Adventures of two high-school graduates 
from Connecticut on an Arizona ranch told 
with intrigue, mystery, and pathos in a 
vivid and readable style. Illustrated in black 
and white drawings. Recommended for high 
school and junior high. 
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JOHNSON, MARGARET * and Jounson, HELEN 
L. Joey and Patches, A Story of Two Kit- 
cane William Morrow and Co., c1947. 70p. 


Joey and Patches is a lovely story about 
two kittens. Artistically illustrated, and 
printed in 24-point type. Youngsters will 
enjoy seeing aa reading it. 


KHATCHATRIANZ, I. Armenian Folk Tales; 
translation fl N. W. Orloff. Colonial House, 
1946. 141p. $2.00. 

A collection of little known folk tales 
collected in Soviet Armenia, published in 
Russian. and translated into English. For 
grades 3-5. 


Lansinc, ExisasetH Nancy Naylor, Vis- 
iting Nurse. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., c1947. 
24lp. $2.00. 

Another in the series of Nancy Naylor 
nursing stories. There is some question 
whether it is the vocational aspect or the 
love interest which makes the book popular. 
High school. 


Levincer, Extma EHRLICH. Golden 
Door. Bloch Publishing Co., ee 204p. $2.50. 


This collection of short stories relates 
the part Jews played in the early history of 
our country. Historic.l characters and 
events are fictionized for young readers. 


MALvern, Guapys. Ann Lawrence of Old 
ple York. Julian Messner, Inc., c1947. 203p. 

The author’s Valiant Minstrel won the 
Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation award. 
This new book is the story of New York in 
the days of Daniel Webster and Washington 
Irving. Miss Malvern has many good books 
to her credit and this absorbing story for 
young adults will add to that list. For high- 
school pupils. 


MOoNSELL, HELEN ALBEE. Henry Clay, Mill 
Boy of the Slashes. Bobbs-Merrill Co., ¢1947. 
183p. $1.75. (Childhood of Famous Ameri- 
cans Series). 


While everything in the story may not 
have happened just as it is written, this is a 
fine addition to the Childhood of Famous 
Americans Series and one which will de- 
light children in grades 3-5. 


Morton, K., and Morton, E. E. Boys’ 
Guide - Fishing. Greenberg, Inc., c1947. 


Bait and tackle required to catch salt 
water fish, and how to catch and cook 
fresh water fish are included in this small 
bees 5 Boys and their fathers will enjoy this 

ook. 


Noriinc, Jo, and Noriinc, Ernest. Pogo 
Lamb, A ‘Story of Wool. Henry Holt = 
Co., ©1947. 45p. $1.25. 

A fact book about sheep and wool for 
elementary school. The cowboy and the 
dogs add to the interest. 


Norton, AnpRE. Rogue Reynard; pictured 
by Laura Bannon. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1947. 96p. $2.50 


A story besed upon the beast sage of 
Reynard, the fox. Grades 3-5, 


Satem, Exizasetx K. Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica World’s Children Picture Series. En- 
cyclopedia Britannica Press, 1947. 40p ea. 
50c ea. (Series of 12). 

Lovely prints, authentic in detail, show- 
ing the children of the world and their 
essential likeness to each other. These 
booklets are excellent to develop world un- 
derstanding and sympathy. The series in- 
clude Mexican, Eskimo, Navajo, Chinese, 
French-Canadian, Dutch, Swiss, Brazilian, 
Japanese, English, African, and Hawaiian 
children. 


Scnoonover, Mary T. Mrs. McFinney and 
her Friends, illustrated by Helena Schoon- 
over. Macmillan Co., 1947. 79p. $2.00 


A delightful story of a little old lady, her 
dog and cat, and a small boy named Peter. 
Grades 1-3. 


SELsAM, Muuicent E. Hidden Animals; 
pictures by David Shairo. International Pub- 
lishers Co., c1947. unp. $1.00. 

A useful book for nature study especially 
good on protective coloring. Grades 2-4. 


Stevenson, Aucusta. U. S. Grant, Young 
Horseman. Bobbs-Merrill Co., c947. 187p. 
$1.75. (Childhood of Famous Americans Se- 
ries). 

Adventures of the courageous youth 
brought to life in a story that is simply but 
interestingly told. The reader has 
glimpses of him as victorious general and 
President. Attractively illustrated with 
silhouettes. Of special interest to boys in 
Grades 4 and 5. 


Stevenson, O. J. The Talking Wire, The 
Story of Alexander Graham Bell. Julian 
Messner, Inc., ©1947. 207p. $2.50. 

An interestingly written story of the life 
and scientific achievements of Alexander 
Graham Bell told for children in the grades. 


Srevers, Laura. ANTIONETTE. Balloonist 
From Brazil. Beckley-Cardy. Co., c1947. 83p. 
$1.00. 


Alberto Santos-Dumont won a prize of 
$20,000 in France for flying a balloon seven 
miles and following a prescribed route 
around the Eiffel Tower. Air minded chil- 
dren in grades 5-7 will enjoy this. Can be 
used with older retarded readers. 


Stone, ADRIENNE. Hawaii’s Queen Liliuo- 
kalani. Julian Messner, Inc., c1947. 273p. 
$2.50. 

This is both a locality story and a his- 
torical one. This is Hawaii in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries. The Queen lost 
her throne when the United States annexed 
her realm. She later renewed her friendship 
with the U.S. The author has lived in 
Hawaii and has a real understanding for its 
people. Junior and senior-high school. 


Wesser, IrMA E. Anuwhere in the World. 
William R. Scott, c1947. 64p. $1.50. 

This is a book for use in the lower 
elementary grades. It tells in simple lang- 
uage and with numerous illustrations how 
plants and animals adapt themselves to 
their environment. 


Wen, ANN. Franklin Roosevelt. Bobbs- 
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Merrill Co., c1947. 200p. $1.75. 
of Famous Americans Series). 


Most of the story is about the boy 
Franklin, but it includes the founding of the 
hospital at Warm Springs and there are a 
few pages that tell about the opening of 
Roosevelt's home as a museum after his 
death. Grades 4-6. 


(Childhood 


Wurrney, Puyiurs A. Willow Hill. Reynal 
and Hitchcock, Inc., 1947. 243p. $2.50. 


Here is a courageous story dealing hon- 
estly and fearlessly with the question of 
race intolerance. The story is seen through 
the eyes of Val Coleman—how she and her 
friends refused to wait for their elders to 
solve the problem. A fine human story for 
teen-age readers. It won the $3,500 award 
of the Youth Today contest. 


Education and Psychology 


ALBERTY, HAROLD. Reorganizing the High 
School Curriculum. Macmillan Co., c1947. 
458p. $4.00. ; 

A concise statement of the development, 
status, and function of the high school 
serves as an introduction for the treatment 
of the curriculum. Most of the book is de- 
voted to what the author calls “resource 
units,” and the application of such units 
work to more specific social artas, e.g., 
problems of living in an air age. The point of 
view throughout is that of a functional 
philosophy of education. 


Amato, Guy ALsert pv’. Portrait of Ideas. 
—- Publishing House, c1947 220p. 
00. 


This sets out to be a presentation of the 
essential ideas that made great men great, 
without the confusion of customary data. 
Often the attempt is successful. Sometimes 
it becomes brilliant and sometimes labored. 
The ideas presented range from Leonardo 
de Vinci to Henri Bergson. If one wishes to 
comprehend the fifty-one men treated in 
this volume, it will be necessary to ex- 
peense them directly, not just read this 
ook. . 


Brown, Francis J. Educational Sociology. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. $4.00 text 
ed.; $5.35 trade ed. 


A text prepared by a sociologist who be- 
lieves education is a major instrument of 
social control and a fruitful field for the 
application of social principles. The topics 
are sociological with educational implica- 
tions developed. This text would give 
particularly good results in a course taught 
by an educationist. 


BrupacHer, Joun S. A History of the 
Problems of Education. McGraw-Hiil Book 
Co., 1947. 688p. $4.00. (McGraw-Hill Series 
in Education). 


A scholarly presentation of the appear- 
ance and devolpment of education’s major 
problems. 


Brvuecxner, Leo J., and GrossNIcKLe, Fos- 
TER E. How to Make Arithmetic Meaningful. 
John C. Winston Co., c1947. 513p. $4.00. 


An excellent resume of much of the im- 
portant research about teaching arithmetic 
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with quite well substantiated defense of the 
necessity of teaching through social ex- 
periences as well as drill techniques. 


CaTreLL, RaymMonp B. Description and 
Measurement of Personality. World Book 
Co., c1946. 602p. $4.00. (Measurement and 
Adjustment Series). 


For several years, Dr. Cattell has been 
attempting to reduce to a useful minimum 
the number of traits necessary to adequate- 
ly describe personality. In this book he dis- 
cusses the general methodology he uses 
and presents some of the preliminary re- 
sults. The book is of a highly technical na- 
ture, and in many spots the ideas are not 
presented as clearly as they might have 
been. There is a good chance, however, that 
this may be one of the more important 
books published in the field of psychology 
during the past ten years. 


Dakin, Dorotuy. How to Teach High 
School English. D. C. Heath and Co., c1947. 
592p. $3.50. 

An unusually helpful summary of what 
good teaching means written in terms of 
functional significance. The book is clear, 
concise, and interesting. Appendices. give 
illustrations of kinds of activities possible 
in high-school English. Both beginning and 
experienced teachers will find this book 
helpful. 


Doremus, Wm11am L. Advertising for 
Profit. Pitman Publishing Co., c1947. 130p. 
$2.00. 

“A book which is devoted wholly to the 
advertising problems of the independent 
businessman, particularly the retailer.” 
There is a very definite need for this book 
because most advertising texts deal with 
the large user of space. It is worth many 
times its price to the small advertiser. 


Exper, Atronso, and Hamutton, Henry C. 
Planning. Atlanta University, 1947. 129p. 
$2.50. 


Excellent suggestions and guides for 
principals of schools, superintendents, su- 
pervisors, directors of workshops, and others 
who are attempting to work democratically 
for group action. 


Farcre, Marron L., and Anperson, Joun E. 
Child Care and Training; 7th ed., rev. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, c1947. 310p. 
$3.25. 


This book is an excellent and up-to-date 
source of information for use both in home 
and classroom. The book has been revised 
for the seventh time to include results of 
recent studies and gives an interesting and 
accurate analysis of growth in all its phases 
from birth to adolescence. 


Frepertck, Rosert W., and orHers. A Guide 
to College Study. D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1947. 341p. $2.00. 

A book primarily intended to aid sec- 
ondary school graduates to make the 
transition to college work as effectively as 
possible. It deals with such topics as: How 
to improve study habits; how to concen- 
trate; how to remember; how to learn how 
to read; etc. A very worthwhile treatment 
of the subject. 
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Govutp, Gerorce, and YoaKAM, GERALD 
Atan The Teacher and His Work. Ronald 
Press Co., c1947. 318p. $3.75. 


An abstract presentation of excellent 
concepts about education. The ideas are 
well selected and should be in the minds 
of all teachers and school patrons. Difficult 
for college level. 


Govan, Gutpert, and Laivincoop, JAMEs. 
The University of Chattanooga. University 
of Chattanooga, 1947. 217p. $3.00. 

The University of Chattanooga has a 
dramatic past. It has lived turbulently and 
it has lived serenely. It has in its area and 
its period been“a beacon light of culture. 
The two gentlemen who have composed its 
story have done so with full regard to the 
institution’s authentic history and to the 
readability of the history they have told. 


Gruun, Wiuu1aM T., and Dovetass, Haru 
R. The Modern Junior High School. Ronald 
Press Co., c1947. 492p. $4.50. 

This book is intended to serve three pur- 
poses: (1) To give an adequate statement 
of the history, philosophy, and functions of 
the junior high school; (2) to reveal pre- 
vailing nationwide practices in its educa- 
tional program; (3) to suggest and describe 
improved pregram and procedures not yet 
common in the typical school. It is prepared 
for the student who is preparing to teach 
in the junior-high school. A good sound 
treatment of the subject. 


Harris, ALBert J. How to Increase Reading 
Ability. Longmans, Green and Co., 1947. 

An up-to-date edition of interesting and 
practical helps in diagnostic and remedial 
techniques. Much information is given for 
the classroom teacher. A valuable feature 
of the book is the appendix which includes 
an alphabetical list of tests and a graded 
list of books for remedial reading. - 


Liser, B. Practical 
Books, c1947. 412p. $3.50. 


This is a book which attempts to discuss 
the personality problems of the normal in- 
dividual. Approximately 250 case histories 
are contained for illustrations, and these 
clarify the ideas the author is trying to 
convey. 


Psychiatry. Melior 


Lopce, Rupert C. Philosophy of Educa- 
tion. Harper and Bros., c1947. 350p. $3.00. 


One of the best texts in this field, its 
manifest thought being less hidden by the 
circumlocution which the field too often 
invites. Recommended. 


Lozier, Remnuarp V. Pointers for Parents. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1947. 141p. $2.00. 

The author presents a sensible discus- 
sion of child training. The terminology is 
rontechnical and the illustrations and 
format make the book readable and inter- 
esting. The book is not as detailed as An- 
derson's and Faegre’s book and lacks some 
of the excellencies of the bulletins published 
by the government, but for parents who 
are in a hurry to learn it can be recom- 
mended. 


Mosier, Ricwarp D. Making the American 
Mind. King’s Crown Press, c1947. 207p. $3.00. 
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An excellent study of the making of the 
American mind and the part taken therein 
by Professor William Holmes McGuffey. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS. Consumer Education in Your 
School. National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, N.E.A., 1947. 128p. 60c. 

The purpose of this publication is to 
help the school to plan a program of con- 
sumer education and to put it into prac- 
tice. The style is informal and fluent; the 
manuscript reads easily; and illustrations 
are used abundantly. The inclusion of the 
reports of committees of professional or- 
ganizations wi.l make many high-school 
teachers more receptive to the proposals 
contained in the handbook. 


Oscoop, CHARLES G., and oTHERS. The Mo- 
dern Princeton. Princeton University Press, 
1947. 159p. $2.50. 

Seven chapters written about some phase 
of Princeton by seven of its famous grad- 
uates. The chapters deal with: Life on the 
campus; a community of scholars; teachers 
and teaching; etc. It is a rather informal 
set of essays dealing with particular topics 
rather than a comprehensive treatment of 
all phases of Princeton history. 


Pierce, TRUMAN MdrTcHELL. Controllable 
Community Characteristics Related to the 
Quality of Education. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, c1947. 88p. $2.25. (Metropolitan School 
Study Council, Research Studies No. 1). 

This study “indicates the distinct possi- 
bilities of making schools better by attack- 
ing the problem of improving the com- 
munity setting for education.’ 


Piepce, H. T. Science Since 1500. Philo- 
sophical Library, c1947. 358p. $5.00. 

This is quite a book. Omitting the “human 
sciences,” the development of modern math- 
ematics, physics, chemistry, and biology is 
analyzed and grouped about various steps 
of progress. The book is for advanced stu- 
dents rather than for general reading. 


Raymont, T. Seven to Eleven. Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1946. 88p. $1.50. 


Reference to the childhood of several 
great men gives meaning to the discussion 
of individual differences of children. Though 
emphasis is placed upon the organization of 
schools in England, the viewpoint expressed 
is an excellent one and parents and teach- 
ers in this country will find the book .in- 
teresting and helpful reading. 


Report of Committee on a Federal De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Se- 
curity. American Council on Education and 
National Social Welfare Assembly, c1947. 
58p. 50c. 

The Committee recommends changing the 
the Federal Security Agency to an execu- 
tive department under a Secretary having 
Cabinet rank. It summarized earlier efforts 
in this direction, discusses arguments for 
and against the proposal, and proposes 
legislation designed to effect the recom- 
mendations. The basic issues involved in 
the proposed legislation are appraised fair- 
ly. The recommendation seems justified. 
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Ruoapes, Winrrev. The Self You Have to 
Live With. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1947. . 
$2.00. 
Popular psychology, the theme of which 
s “I am the captain of my soul.” The au- 
thor elaborates his statement: “by conscious 
thought-direction you can improve your 
whole reaction to life.’ He recommends the 
practice of religion as the best way to in- 
tegrate personality. 


SapLer, Wmu1am S. Mental Mischief and 
Emotional Conflicts. C. V. Mosby Co., 1947. 
396p. $6.00. 

Dr. Sadler attempts to present the re- 

. sults of his experience in a way under- 
standable to both physicians and laymen. 
The book is sensibly written and presents 
most of the concepts used in abnormal 
psychology and psychiatry. At times the 
reader is confused as to whether he is 
reading a textbook or a-book on how to 
remain mentally healthy. 


ScwHoruinc, RALercH, and Orners. Mathe- 
matics for the Consumer. World Book Co., 
c1947. 438p. 

A textbook for consumer education on 
high-school or junior college level. 


Sears, Jesse B. Public School Adminis- 
tration. Ronald Press Co., c1947. 433p. $4.50. 

A general text or guide for the study of 
school administration. There is more at- 
tention than usual to the social, economic, 
and political setting of education, and to 
the processes by which problems of public 
education may be approached. The treat- 
ment throughout is exceedingly concise. 
Bibliographies are extensive and include 
magazine and pamphlet references. By read- 
ing widely and by extensive use of class or 
seminar discussiqgn, this text may serve as 
a basis for satisfactory study of the prob- 
lems of public-school administration. 


Spock, Benzyamin. The Pocket Book of 
Baby and Child Care; 3d printing. Pocket 
Books, Inc., c1946. 517p. $3.00. 

This book deals with the over-all sub- 
ject of child care from infancy to adoles- 
cence. As a compact guide for home use, it 
is a valuable and reliable source of in- 
formation. 


Srranc, Rutx. Group Activities in Col- 
lege and Secondary School. Harper and 
Bros., c1946. 361p. $4.00. 

In a sense this book is an historical rec- 
ord of student activities. It deals with kinds 
of activities, procedures, and techniques 
that have been used, and the results that 
have been achieved. A splendid text to 
orientate the prospective teacher to the 
whole activity program. 


STRATEMEYER, F. B., and Orners. Develop- 
ing a Curriculum for Modern Living. Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teackers College, 
Columbia University, c1947. 558p. 


A remarkably keen analysis and clear 
statement of problems, processes, and values 
inherent in the curriculum. Though not 
formally divided into sections, the book does 
three things. Chapters I-IV states the prob- 
lems in relation to our society and to chil- 
dren’s needs. Chapter V devotes 200 pages 
to elaborately charted analysis of ‘“persis- 
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tent life situations as learners face them” 
in growing from childhood to adulthood. 
Chapters VI-X show the processes by which 
the curriculum is being developed and 
evaluated. This book is an immediate must 
for all serious workers in education. 


Tootte, Harry Kinc. Employees are Peo- 
ple. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1947. 350p 
$3.50. (Industrial Organization and Man- 
agement Series). 

A book that every executive and every 
student of personnel ought to study. It is 
packed full of common sense advice, in- 
formation, and experienced observation. It 
is interesting and beneficial reading for 
anyone who has to deal with people, whether 
employees or not. 


Torcerson, THEODORE L. Gusting, Chil- 
dren. Dryden Press, c1947. 230p. $2.75 
Specific help for teachers who want to 
study children more effectively, and to use 
the results of their studying to help chil- 
dren. For teachers who use these guides as 
suggestive only, the book will be exceed- 
ingly helpful. Suitable for use on the junior- 
college level, or by teachers “on the job.” 


Uticn, Ropert, ed. Three Thousand Years 
of Educational Wisdom. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. 614p. $6.50. 

This is an anthology of the major state- 
ments of educational wisdom made during 
the main body of recorder time and by the 
most capable thinkers of all the eras. 


Ure, Rotanp W. Fifty Cases for Camp 
Counselors. Association Press, 1946. 96p. 75c. 


Presents a very good and very broad ac- 
count of the problems a camp counselor or 
leader will face. Questions at the end of 
each case are excellent for new counselors 
to think about, and also present food for 
thought for seasoned leaders. 


Wantauist, Joun T. An Introduction to 
American Education. Ronald Press Co., 
1947. 333p. $3.25. 

A presentation of such topics as “op- 
portunities in the teaching profession,” 
“the American school system,” and “public 
support of education.” 


Warre, Luewettyn. The American Radio. 
— of Chicago Press, cl947. 260p. 


Those who wonder why radio has not 
become a formal educational device will be 
enlightened as to the pressure and antagon- 
ism encountered by radio in an attempt at 
genuine public service. Responsibilities of 
federal regulation, radio industry regulation, 
and public opinion are discussed and con- 
structive programs outlined. This report is 
especially of interest to those who would 
develop radio as a formal educational tool. 


Wuson, Cuartes H. Education for Negroes 
in Mississippi Since 1910. Meador Publishing 
Co., c1947..641p. $3.00. 

A continuation of a socio-economic study 
published by Stuart G. Noble in 1918, cover- 
ing the period from 1870 to 1910. This book 
deals with Mississippi Negro elementary 
and secondary schools, institutions of higher 
learning and agencies of community health 
and education. This work is a contribution 
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in the documentation of the development 
of one of America’s minority peoples. 
Bibliography, appendix, and index. 


Health and Physical Education 


Barer. L. H. Do You Know Your Foot- 
ball? A. S. Barnes and Co., c1946. 99p. $1.50. 


This is an analysis of All-American 
players, the major bowls, and the bowl 
game results. It is believed that this book 
will be interesting to those football minded 
peovle who wish to explore the past of the 
game. 


Deep-River Jim’s Outdoors Guide. Didier, 
©1947. 240p. $2.50 cloth; $1.95 paper. 

A compilation of signed articles on na- 
ture, camping. fishing. hunting. and boat- 
ing, prepared in co-operation with Outdoors 
Magazine. 


Eprrors or Look. It’s Fun to Look and 
Feel Your Best. Franklin Watts, Inc., c1946. 
96p. 

A paver bound book of pictures, charts, 
and suggestions for the girl or woman who 
is interested in improving her appearance. 
personality, and her physical fitness. The 
score card for grooming is an interesting 
feature. Every woman should read the 
chapter entitled, “Lady, Your Heart is Show- 
ing.” 


Erwin, G. S., and Sweany, Henry C. A 
Guide for the Tuherculosis Patient. Grune 
and Stratton, 1946. 126p. $1.50. 


This book should serve well to help the 
patient and the nonprofessional worker to 
understand more about tuberculosis. The 
book is divided into ten well organized 
areas, presented in such a way as to create 
interest in the subject. - 


Fox, Rutn. Great Men of Medicine. Ran- 
dom House, c1947. 240p. $2.50. 


The writer presents in a most interesting 
way the contributions of nine men in the 
field of medicine. She presents the contribu- 
tions made by Vesalivs, Pare, Harvey, Jen- 
ner, Laennec, Semmelweiss. Merton. Lister. 
and Koch. The book wi!l be best for ref- 
erence in the area of science. 


GuTTMACHER, ALAN FRANK. The Story of 
Human Birth; rev. ed. Penguin Books, 
c1947. 214p. 


A popular review of the whole field of 
obstetrics. Beginning with the story of a 
case in 1600, he discusses modern manage- 
ment of pregnancy, labor, complications. 
convalescence, and the newborn child. Most 
new developments are mentioned. The book 
would serve as good material in the hand< 
of a public health worker but has too much 
emphasis on complications for an expectant 
mother to read. 


Hawortn, Noran A., and MacDonatp, E. 
Mary. Theory.of Occupational Therapy: 3d 
ed. Williams and Wilkins Co., 1946. 158p. 
$2.50. 


This is a standard reference in the field 
of occupational therapy. It will serve as a 
useful text for therapists in training and a 
valuable source- book for those practicing 
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therapy. Of little interest to the lay person, 
it is certainly. a “must” for occupational 
therapists and workers in related fields. 


Lanc, Orro. Downhill Skiing. Henry Holt 
and Co., c1946. 113p. $2.00. 


A brief history of skiing is covered in 
the first part of this book and then it tends 
to develop the Arlbery Method of Hannes 
Schneider. Lang starts out by giving some 
of the basic principals involved in skiing 
and then goes on to develop the various 
meneuvers. Later he goes into the teaching 
and its psychology, and sums up the book 
on the equipment necessary for skiing. 


New York Acapemy or Menptcine. Medicine 
in the Changing Order. Commonwealth 
Fund, 1947. 240p. $2.00. 

A report of the New York Academy of 
Medicine Committee on medicine and the 
changing order. It is a factual study pertain- 
ing to adeauate medical care for everyone. 
It is an unbiased, constructive study on the 
problem. It is written in non-technical style 
and should appeal to the general public. 


Ort, Ermer. So You Want to be a Camp 
Counselor. Association Press, 1946. 112p. 
75c. 


A comovrehensive study of the essential 
features of a good summer camp. The prom- 
inent details treated are: signnosts of a good 
camp; campers as individuals: character- 
istics of camp leadership; personnel gwid- 
ance; camp programs; camp records and 
their importance. Valuable reading for those 
planning to enter this field of youth educa- 
tion. 


Popotsky, Epwarp. Red Miracle. Beech- 
hurst Press, c1947. 274p. $3.50. 


This book seems to cover the develop- 
ment of medical science in Russia. It is well 
written. It will likely appeal most to stu- 
dents studying the progress being made 
in another country. 


SHERMAN, Henry C. Foods, Their Values 
and Management. Columbia University 
Press, 1946. 22Ip. 25 


This hook discusses nroduction. distribu- 
tion, and use of foods from scientific man- 
agement and the improvements now pos- 
sible. Ten chapters are devoted to ten 
classes of foods, discussed from their nutri- 
tive value and their purchase value. It is 
an excellent book as a reference book and 
meets a need of the present day. 


Srnar, NaTHAN, and Oruers. Health In- 
surance in the United States. Commonwealth 
Fund, 1946. 115p. $1.50. (Studies of the New 
York Academy of Medicine Committee). 

The accomplishments to date of health 
insurance, the problems of its expansion 
te cover all groups, and the trends are fully 
presented. 


SxKitton, Louisa Pryor. Better Nutrition 
for the Family. Chester R. Heck, Inc., c1946. 
118p. $1.50. 

This little book is. packed with sound 
readable information on meal planning and 
serving. The homemaker will find it an ex- 
cellent reference along with her cookbook 
for serving nutritious and attractive meals. 
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ToLeNTINO, Francisca Reyes. Philippine 
National Dances. Silver Burdett Co., c1946. 
37lp. $4.00. 

National, Folk, and Character dance ma- 
terials should present opportunity to dis- 
cover pertinent sociological information 
about the people from which they come and 
they should lend themselves to the learning 
abilities of diversified groups. Mrs. Tolen- 
tine very aptly and thoroughly accomplishes 
these objectives in her Philippine National 
Dances. 


Wueat, FRANK MERRILL, and FirrzpaTRIck, 
Euizasetu. Health and Body Building. Amer- 
ican Book Co., c1947. 517p. $2.08. 

This is a compilation of three papers 
using the case-work approach to the de- 
velopment of insight in the initial inter- 
view. It will serve as reference material 
for students in social case work, public 
health nursing, and other groups who use 
the interview as a technique for the solu- 
tion of some problem. 


Wuirren, Larry C. Shooting the Bow. 
Bruce Publishing Co., c1946. 83p. $2.00. 

A guide for the beginner's approach to 
the fundamentals of archery illustrated and 
written in a concise but personal style. It 
provides proper bases for the acquisition of 
technical skills and informs as to the in- 
telligent correction of common faults in- 
evitably developed by novices. 


WituraMs, Jesse F., and Browne.., CuiF- 
ForD L. The Administration of Health and 
Physical Education; 3d ed. W. B. Saunders 
Co., 1946. 483p. $3.00. 

A text which will give students of health 
and physical education some understanding 
of policies, procedures, and standards in- 
volved in administering a broad program 
of health and physical education. At the 
end of each chapter there are summaries 
and questions helpful to the student. The 
appendix provides a ready reference to ap- 
proved standards for diagrams of playing 
areas. 


Literature 


ApaMson, JoHN Wru1am. ‘The Illiterate 
Anglo-Saxon’. Cambridge University Press, 
1946. 167p. $2.75. 


A brilliant defense of the interest of 
medieval England in the various phases of 
culture. 


Barke, James. The Wind That Shakes 
the Barley. Macmillan Co., 1947. 348p. $3.00. 

A novel on the life of Robert Burns, 
authentic enough to satisfy the student, fic- 
tionized enough to bring pleasure to the 
general reader, by a Scotch writer able to 
create background and native character. 


Baucuer, Rusy Deu. Listening Hills. Hob- 
son Book Press, 1947. 245p. $2.50 

This is the story of Daniel Boone. It is 
told in fit and excellent verse. Miss Baugher 
has caught the spirit of the times of Daniel 
Boone and, too, she has caught the art of 
poetic statement. 


BenTLeEY, Puytiurs. Some Observations on 
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the Art of Narrative. Macmillan Co., 1947. 
50p. $1.5 


A ED practitioner of novel 
writing condenses a great deal of wisdom 
upon these fifty pages. 


Bercovict, Konrap. The Exodus. Beech- 
hurst Press, c1947. 319p. $3.00. 


A rather sensational novelized biography 
of Moses which departs far from the skele- 
ton of the Old Testament account. Mr. 
Bercovici’s Moses is a wonder-tale magician 
and political leader whose thought sounds 
incredibly modern. 


BroeNING, ANGELA M., and Oruers. Best- 
Liked Literature. Ginn and Co., 1947. 563p. 
$2.28. 

An unusual anthology divided 
units of short stories, essays, and poetry. 
Individual units deal with aviation, the 
Middle Ages. humor, sports, and science. A 
“workshop” follows each unit with suggested 
activites, exercises for comprehension of 
the unit and a pertinent bibliography. 


into 8 


CHaPIn, Mrirtam. How People Talk; dec- 
orations by Robert La Palme. John Day 
Co., ©1947. 155p. $2.50. 


A worth-while book for both the lay- 
man and the serious language student. An 
interesting survey of all languages, even 
the most obscure, with an emphasis on the 
consideration of a universal language. In the 
final analysis, the reader is led to believe 
that a universal language must grow and 
develop as have other languages and that 
Fnglish is most likely to be that universal 
language. 


CLARK, Harry Hayven, and Foerster, Nor- 
MAN. James Russell Lowell. American Book 
Co., c1947. 498p. $2.50. 


This is a new volume in the well-known 
American Writers Series, which should pro- 
vide an excellent text for advanced classes 
in American literature. The selections are 
well chosen, and the Introduction is perhaps 
the best single treatment of Lowell avail- 
able to the teacher and the student. 


Cutten, Countgeze. On These I Stand. 
Harper and Bros., €1947. 197p. $2.50. 


The best of Countee Cul'en’s poems, 
ranging from those of social protest to love 
lyrics and deft narratives, selected by the 
poet himself shortly before his death. 


Davis, Hersert. The Satire of Jonathan 
Swift. Macmillan Co., 1947. 109p. $2.00. 


Three lectures given at Smith College 
by its president, an outstanding scholar in 
eighteenth century English Literature from 
whose pen have come other excellent treat- 
ments of Swift and his writings. 


Drexnorr, JoHn S. Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
Columbia University Press, 1946. 161p. $2.00. 


A scholarly addition to the literature on 
Milton. The final chapter. The Way of Vir- 
tue, applies the ethics of Paradise Lost to 
the contemporary necessity for establishing 
the freedoms of peace which are ultimately 
based on personal virtues. A timely essay 
which should be widely read. 
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Dusky, Leonarp. Enchanted Streets. Lit- 
tle, Brown and Co., 1947. 210p. $2.75. 


A series of delightful short stories about 
the animals that one might meet, but usually 
doesn’t, in the streets of a city. Worthy of 
consideration by the English student as well 
zs the biologist. 


EpMunps, Murrett. Time’s Laughter in 
Their Ears. Bernard Ackerman, Inc., c1946 
220p. $2.50. 


This is a short novel of a young, educated 
Negro who comes back to a Southern town 
and the usual conflicts. It is told through 
the eyes of a twelve-year-old boy. There is 
simplicity of style and action. There is the 
usual burden, as well, of Mr. Edmund’s 
social message. 


Erskine, Joun. The Memory of Certain 


Persons. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1947. 439p. 
$4.00. 


In this autobiography John Erskine in- 
troduces his friends to the reader with de- 
lightful clarity. Erskine’s interests and work 
as teacher, musician, author, and adminis- 
trator gave him wide contacts. It is a priv- 
ilege to share these with so gracious a 
literary host. 


Freunp, Puiu. Easter Island. Beechhurst 
Press, c1947. 221p. $2.50. 


A strong story of life on mysterious and 
ill-fated Easter Island where three men 
work out their destiny, each in his own 
way. The author’s style is lucid and con- 
trolled and his handling of the symbolic 
meaning deft. 


FREUND, Puitip. How to Become a Literary 
Critic. Beechhurst Press, c1947. . $3. 


A vital book of literary analysis which 
will be helpful to anyone interested in writ- 
ing, reading, or criticizing novels. 


Gattico, Paut. Confessions of a_ Story 
Writer. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1946. 576p. 
$3.75. 


Twenty-four readable, fast-moving stories 
that will be enjoyed and not easily forgot- 
ten. Mr. Gallico has added a preface and 
an introduction to each story which give 
the genesis for his tales and throw light on 
his way of writing. 


Gassner, JoHN, ed. Best Plays of the 
Modern American Theatre. Crown Publish- 
ers, €1947. 776p. $3.50. (Second Series). 

This anthology of 17 plays of the period 
1939-46 is uniform with “20 Best Plays of 
the Modern American Theatre.” The bio- 
graphical notes are very brief. As is true of 
all anthologists, the selection is utterly in- 
defensible. In this case it is pretty good, 


but the reviewer can’t defend this state- 
ment. 


Getper, Ropert VAN, and Ge.per, Dorotuy 
Van. American Legend. D. Appleton-Century 
Co., ©1946. 535p. $3.75. 


A collection of three complete novels, 
five long excerpts from books, and nine 
short stories, selections from Melville, Mark 
Twain, O. Henry, even Thurber, with others, 
overcast with an unmistakable nostalgia. 
Recommended for those who would from 
time to time like to contemplate our yes- 
terdays with pleasure. 
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GRANVILLE-BARKER, HARLEY. 
Shakespeare. Princeton University Press, 
1947. 449p. $5.00. Vol. II. 


A thorough and practical analysis of 
Othello, Coriolanus, Romeo and Juliet, Ju- 
lius Caesar, and Love’s Labor Lost. Atten- 
tion is given to staging, costuming, and 
music for producing all the plays with the 
exception of Othello. 


Prefaces to 


HarsBaGE, ALFRED. As They Liked It. Mac- 
millan Co., 1947. 238p. $2.75. 

According to the author, the central idea 
of this study “is that Shakespeare’s plays 
are designed to exercise but not to alter our 
moral notions, to stimulate but not to dis- 
turb, to provide at once pleasurable ex- 
citement and pleasurable reassurance.” As a 
systematic study of Shakespearean morality 
the book is written with scholarly author- 
ity, critical penetration, and a fresh sense 
of humor. 


HENDERSON, ARCHIBALD, ed. Pioneering a 
People’s Theatre. University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1945. 104p. $2.00. (University of 


North Carolina Sesquicentennial Publica- 
tions) . 


This is the engaging story of the concep- 
tion and growth of the Carolina Play- 
makers; the chronicle of a vital force in 
the expression of sectional and national 
ideals, told by those who know it best. The 
book is a valuable document for those in- 
terested in American culture and creative 
endeavor. 


Hinkiey, Laura L. Ladies of Literature. 
Hastings House, c1946. 374p. $3.50. 


Essays on Fanny Burney, Jane Austen, 
the Brontes, Mrs. Browning, and George 
Eliot. The emphasis is on the personalities 
of the women, the formative influences in 
their lives, and the individual aspects of 
their works. Readable and sound. 


Hootzt, W. Sranitey. The Ante-Bellum 
Charleston Theatre. University of Alabama, 
1946. 230p. $3.50. 


A well-organized and documented his- 
tory of the Charleston Theatre. This survey 
is made interesting as we'll as informative 
reading by the use of entertaining details 
A good book for those doing literary or 
dramatic research. 


Hopkins, Mary Atpen. Hannah More and 
her Circle. Longmans, Green and Co., 1947. 
274p. $3.50. 


A biography of one of the most influential 
and vivid personalities of 18th century Eng- 
land. Her friendship with great figures of 
the day is described, her writings, and her 
part in educational reforms through private 
schools run by the More sisters and Sun- 
day schools she helped to establish. 


Jounson, Water. William Allen White’s 
America. Henry Holt and Co., c1947. 62Ip. 
$5.00. 

A biography of one of the. most human 
of the men of his era. The work is meticu- 
lous in accuracy and detail, and at the same 
time broad in its analysis and generous 
in its interpretation. 


LARDNER, JoHN. It Beats Working; draw- 
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ings by Willard Mullin. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1947. 253p. $3.00. 

Sketches and anecdotes based on John 
Lardner’s sports columns since 1939. 


Lee, JosH. How to Hold an Audience 
Without a Rope. Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 
1947. 280p. $3.00. 

Excellent suggestions for public speak- 
ing, made palatable by typical Josh Lee 
humor and wise-cracks. 


Lesser, ALLEN. Enchanting Rebel. 
hurst Press, c1947. 284p. $3.50 


The amazing life of Adah Isaacs Mem 
ken, popular actress of the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Careful research and 
vigorous style blend to make a delightful 
biography. 


Beech- 


Lomax, Joun A. Adventures of a Ballad 
Hunter. Macmillan Co., c1947. 302p. $3.75. 


An interesting account of a variety of 
experiences with all sorts of folks. The story 
of the hunting for these folk songs man- 
ages to give an appreciation of their signi- 
ficance, and a truly democratic feeling for 
human beings. 


Mayorca, Marcaret, ed. Twenty Short 
Plays on a Royalty Holiday. Samuel French, 
1947. 373p. $3.50. (Vol. III, 1947-1950). 


The third of a series of books contain- 
ing short plays offered on a royalty free 
basis to amateurs until 1940 to introduce 
new writers. The book is characterized by 
freshness and variety of subject matter. 


Morcan, Cuares. Reflections in a Mirror. 
Macmillan Co., 1947. 229p. . (Second 
Series) . 

Charles Morgan is one of the most gifted 
of living British writers. To readers familiar 
with his Menander’s Mirror series in the 
liteary supplement of The (London) Times, 
the present volume will be welcome as a 
selection of the best essays published in 
The Times, to which are added two essays 
“Creative Imagination” and “France is an 
Idea Necessary to Civilization.” Among the 


best pieces are the appreciations “Edmund 
ad *‘Thomasine’ and “Paul Ver- 
aine.” 


Morris, CHartes. Signs, Language and 
Behavior. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946. 365p. 


This is not a book for the uninitiated. 
The author seeks to clarify and order a 
new and ill-defined area of speculation by 
employing a terminology requiring eleve~ 
pages of glossary explanation. A _ thirty- 
page bibliography and short history of 
semantics will be of interest and value to 
any inquiring reader. 


Paring, Grecory. Southern Prose Writers. 
American Book Co., c1947. 3982p. (American 
Writers Series). $2.50. 

Another volume in the valuable Ameri- 
can Writers Series. Although almost a 
third of the book is taken up with notes 
and bibliographies, there is still ample 
room for a wide representation of two 
centuries of prose writing in the South. 
Indispensable for libraries and students of 
American literature. 
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Russett, Austin. Mr. Arrow. Beechhurst 
Press, c1947. 352p. $3.00. 

A novel that mixes religious cultism and 
love, with near disastrous results. 


SaMuEL, Irene. Plato and yi Cornell 
University Press, 1947. 182p. $2 


A detailed study of Platos it on Mil- 
ton's poetic and ethical theories, with parti- 
cular reference to Paradise Lost, Paradise 
Regained, and Samsen Agonistes. 


Scuwas, Gustav. Gods and Heroes. Pan- 
theon Books, Inc., c1946. 764p. $6.00. 

This is a book appropriate in its beauty 
to its matter. Rich in content, tasteful in 
form, it can be a source of pride and 
pleasure to its possessor. A detailed index 
assures its usefulness. This is an excellent 
collection of Greek myths. 


Suaw, Harry, and Davis, Rurtn, eds. 
Americans One and All. Harper and Bros., 
©1947. 330p. $3.50. 


Each of the twenty-three short stories in 
the volume deals with a nationality group 
living in America. 


Tomutinson, H. -M. The Turn oad the Tide. 
Macmillan Co., 947. 182p. $2.50 


This new volume of essays by an old 
master is hardly up to the author's best. 
Admirers of Galleon’s Reach and The Sea 
and the Jungle will find their old adven- 
turer lost in an era that produced World 
War II 


Verne, Jutes. From the Earth to the 
Moon. Didier, 1947. 309p. $3.00. 


A 1947 edition of a book first published 
in 1865. Jules Verne’s imagination in mat- 
ters of science is still ahead of the times. 


Wewts, Evetyn. A Treasury of Names. 
Essential Books, c1946. 326p. $4.00. 

This was surely a labor of love for the 
author. For the reader who pauses to won- 
der “What's in a name?” it will be an over- 
whelming rejoinder. 


Wuire, Wm11m ALLEN. The Autobio- 
graphy of William Allen White. Macmillan 
Co., 1946. 669p. $3.75. 

William Allen White had revealed him- 
self unmistakably to the American people 
long before he undertook the publishing 
of this autobiography. This is what it must 
have been, coming from him. There are no 
surprises, but infinite interest both for those 
who knew him best and those who, coming 
after him, will seek a touchstone for his 
times. 


Wuxrn, Rosert N. The Eternal Lawyer, A 
Legal Biography of Cicero. Macmillan Co., 
©1947. 264p. $3.00 

This biography of Cicero is unique in 
following the steady influence of a legal 
training throughout the tumultuous career 
of this brilliant man. The chapter on 
The Man and His Philosophy gives new 
understanding and appreciation. 


Winters, Yvor. Edwin Arlington Robin- 
- New Directions Books, c1946. 
00. 


A hadbook to the poet and his work of 
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value as supplementary reading for students 
of modern poetry. 


Reference 


CARLISLE, NoRMAN, and NeELson, EUvGENE. 
The Modern Wonder Book of Ships. John 
C. Winston Co., c1947. 313p. $2.50. 

Excellent material for unit teaching about 
transportation, and for those who are in- 
terested in the sea. 


CoMMITTEE ON COLLEGE Reapinc. Good 
Reading. Committee on College Reading, 
c1946. 114p. 30c. 


The new, and tenth, edition of a critical 
annotated and classified bibliography. Two 
new sections, Latin America and Books of 
the Year, have been added. A good reading 
and buying list. 


E.uison, RHopa CoLteaMn. Early Alabama 
Publications. University of Alabama Press, 
1947. 213p. $1.75. 


The preface states, “The purpose of this 
study is to determine the nature of the 
literary interests of a representative state 
in the Deep South during its frontier 
period.” This purpose is ably accomplished 
by studying the interests as reflected in 
newspapers, periodicals, and books and 
pamphlets between 1807 and 1870. 


HausMan, Leon Avucustus. The Illustrated 
Encyclopedia of American Birds. Garden 
City Publishing Co., c1947. 541p. $2.49. 

Facing countless difficulties innate in 
the task, the author has given to the stu- 
dent of birds an exceedingly valuable 
book. All of the 1422 birds found in North 
America and each of the seventy-five fami- 
lies is described. Each description gives the 
essential information needed and is accomp- 
anied by a pen drawing by Jacob - Bates 
Abbott. The book contains directions for 
its use, keys for identification of families, 
the A.O.U. number for each bird, a classi- 
fied list of the birds of North America and 
an index of other names (the little Ruddy 
Duck has sixty other names). Included are 
also splendid colored plates by Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes and introductory material 
of especial value to the beginner in orni- 
thology. 


Hizton, Ronaytp, ed. Who’s Who in Latin 
America; Part IV—Bolovia, Chile, and Peru. 
Stanford University Press, cl947. 209p. $2.50. 


_ Brief biographical sketches of outstand- 
ing people in Bolivia, Chile, and Peru. 
Qualification for inclusion is residence in 
the country, not nationality. A careful and 
helpful compilation for reference work. 


HIRSHBERG, HerBert S., and MELINAT, CARL 
H. Subiect Guide to United States Govern- 
ment Publications. American Library As- 
sociation, 1947. 228p. 


This Guide lists books and pamphlets, 
usually those published in the last twenty 
years, which are believed to be most useful 
to libraries. The subject headings are well- 
chosen and up-to-date. The use of this 
Guide will save much time in locating per- 
tinent government publications on different 
subjects. 
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Keiser, GRENVILLE. 5,000 Words You 
Should Know. Review and Herald Publish- 
ing Association, c1946. 317p. $1.50. 

5,000 words are divided into three cate- 
gories—(1) ‘“‘“Gardening in Words,” interest- 
ing, expressive words of all lengths for gen- 
eral use; (2) “Words in Conversation,” 
“Literary Examples,” and “Public Speaking 
Sentences” for making one better able to 
express himself in speaking and writing; and 
(3) “Pertinent Phrases” for more power in 
communication. A self-help volume. 


Kurtz, Russet, H., ed. Social Work Year 
Book 1947. Russell Sage Foundation, 1947. 
714p. $3.50. 


This latest biennial edition consists of 
two main divisions: first, topical articles on 
social work and related fields, each contain- 
ing a bibliography; and second, directories 
of governmental, voluntary, and Canadian 
agencies. The chief emphasis is the recon- 
version of social work from a wartime to a 
peacetime basis. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SociraL Work. 
Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work, 73rd Annual Meeting. Columbia 
University Press, 1947. 608p. $5.00. 


Selected papers, read at the Buffalo meet- 
ing, on all phases of social work, public 
welfare, and case work. An annual compila- 
tion. 


Roce, Oscar, ed. Radio Broadcasting and 
Television. H. W. Wilson Co., 1947. 120p 
$1.50. 


This annotated bibliography of radio 
literature which is classified under subjects 
covers the entire field of broadcasting and 
television except for the technological. The 
list ifttludes the nontechnical books and 
pamphlets published in the United States. 
It is an outgrowth of Mr. Rose’s experience 
as a broadcaster, program director, and 
teacher of radio broadcasting. 


WoeELLNER, Ropert CARLTON, and Woop, M. 
Aura. Requirements for Certification of 
Teachers and Administrators, 1947-48. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1947. unp. $2.25. 

The latest annual edition dealing with 
regular initial certification requirements in 
the various states. An indispensible educa- 
tion reference volume, with its summaries 
arranged alphabetically by state. 


Religion and Philosophy 


SttverMaN, Hirsch Lazaar. Philosophy: 
Its Significance in Contemporary Civiliza- 
tion. Bruce Humphries, c1946. 36p. $2.00. 

This book is thin in size and a bit frag- 
mentary in content, but those qualities are 
deliberate. The book makes admirable read- 
ing for those interested in the reflective life. 


Science and Mathematics 


ANDERSON, RAyMonpd W. Romping Through 
Mathematics. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1947. 
152p. $2.50. 


A very delightful little book written in a 


clear style for the non-technician in mathe-~ 
matics. 
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Batt, W. W. Rouse. Mathematical Re- 
creations and Essays. Macmillan Co., 1947. 
418p. $2.95. 

This is a revised edition of an excellent 
book on mathematical recreations. Every 
college and high school should have a copy 
in its library. 


Bartow, Nora, ed. Charles Darwin and 
the Voyage of the Beagle. Philosophical 
Library, 1946. 279p. $3.75. 

Thirty-six letters and some field notes 
hitherto unpublished, revealing the charac- 
ter and the growth of the mind of the young 
Charles Darwin are, in this book, collected 
and edited with fine understanding and 
judgment by his granddaughter. The illus- 
trations are chiefly from drawings by Cap- 
tain FitzRoy and the artists of The Beagle. 


Benpvick, JEANNE. Electronics for Young 
People. Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., c1947. 175p. $2.00. 


A simplified, popularized, illustrated in- 
troduction to the theory cf electronics and 
the varied uses of this marvelous force. In- 
cludes glossary, bibliography, and index. 


Burcu, Guy Irvinc, and PENDELL, ELMER. 
Human Breeding and Survival. Penguin 
Books, Inc., c1947. 138p. (Pelican Books). 

A development of the thesis “uncontrolled 
human reproduction not only favors the 
survival and the multiplication of the least 
gifted members of society; it menaces and 
in the long run will destroy human liberties 
and any chance for a world at peace.” A 


thought-provoking book well worth read- 
ing. 
Craic, Geratp S., and Lewss, June E., 


Going Forward With Science. Science, Plans 
For Tomorrow. Ginn and Co., c1947. 413p; 
448p. $1.56; $1.72. (Our World of Science 
Series). 

Two unusually well-written and illus- 
trated science books for the grades which 
adults, too, would enjoy. The style is easy, 
yet much factual and technical information 
is offered in a descriptive manner. All 
branches of science are included, with em- 
phasis on present application. It is difficult 
to see how these books could be improved. 
Questions at the end of each chapter, glos- 
sary, and good index. 


Empsury, Emma C. American Wild Flow- 
ers; illustrated by Edwin Whitefield. Has- 
tings House, cl1946. 40p. $1.00. (Hastings 
House Americana). 

This is a quaint and beautiful little book 
reproducing colored plates and text from one 
of the most popular books of its day on 
the native flora of Eastern America of a 
century ago. It was designed by Paul Mc- 
Pharlin, the research and editing being 
done by Alice Henius Radt. 


Harris, Seare. Banting’s Miracle, The 
Story of the Discoverer of Insulin. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., c1946. 245p. $3.00. 

The dramatic portrayal of the discovery 
of insulin and the treatment of diabetes. 
The biography of Dr. Banting is interestingly 
told. The procedure used in discovering 
insulin is skillfully given so that a layman 
could understand it; at the same time the 
tendency to glamorize is minimum. 
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HausMAN, Erne. Hinckiey. The Illus- 
trated Encyclopedia of American Wild 
Flowers. Garden City Publishing Co., c1947. 
534p. $2.49. 


A fairly comprehensive popular book on 
wild flowers. It may be useful until some of 
the better wild flower books are repub- 
lished. The colored plates are of little use 
in flower identification. 


Hecut, Sexic. Explaining the Atom. Vik- 
ing Press, 1947. 205p. $2.75. 

A straight forward presentation of pres- 
ent day facts of atomic structure and the 
events leading up to nuclear fission. The 
language is nontechnical and the book may 
be read and understood by the average 
layman. 


HOFFMANN, BanasH. The Strange Storu of 


the Quantum. Harper and Bros., c1947. 239p 
$3.00. 


As interesting and descriptive a treat- 
ment of a very technical subject as one 
could expect. One should have a background 
in chemistry and physics to appreciate the 
book, although the language is not mathe- 
matical. 


Hunter, Georce W., and Wairman, WaL- 
ter G. Doorways to Science. American Book 
Co., ©1947. 546p. $2.40. 


A twelve-unit textbook of science for 
the beginner. It is well illustrated with 
photographs and diagrams. The units are 
well divided between physical and biological 
science. Questions are at the end of each, 
with a section on hobbies at the end of the 
book. The book seems quite teachable and 
functional. 


InNcLEs, Ltoyp GLENN. Mammals of Cali- 
fornia. Stanford University Press, c1947. 
258p. $4.00. 


The beginning student of mammals will 
find this book, though written on the ani- 
mals of one state, a beautiful, satisfying, and 
serious work. One is told how to study 
mammals, how to find them and how to 
identify them. There are maps, keys for 
identification, photographic reproductions, 
pen sketches, accounts of natural history 
that will delight even the casual reader, and 
a chapter on taxidermy of the kind the 
really serious student needs to know. 


Kerrn, Sm Artuur. Evolution and Ethics. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, c1947. 246p. $3.00. 


A famous anthropologist considers the 
many questions raised by evolution and 
ethics from an original and fascinating 
point of view. A thought-provoking book 
worth the attention of students. 


KNEDLER. JOHN WARREN, Jr. ed. Master- 
works of Science. Doubleday and Co., 1947. 
617p. $4.00. 


A chronologically arranged collection of 
thirteen masterpieces of scientific literature 
ranging frcm Euclid to Einstein and covering 
all fields of science. Good reading for survey 
courses. 


Lasu, Georce M. Review Digest A Biol- 
ogy. Republic Book Co., c1947. 66p. 34c. 

A book especially designed to help stu- 
dents prepare for the New York State 
Regents Examination in biology. It defines 
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important terms, lists important biologists, 
classifies Regents questions, and gives a 
complete set of recent Regent Examinations. 
It should be useful to all students preparing 
for college entrance examinations in biol- 
ogy. 


Lovermpce, ARTHUR. Tomorrow’s a Holiday. 
Harper and Bros., c1947. 277p. $3.00. 


The curator of reptiles and amphibians 
at Harvards Museum of Comparative Zo- 
ology writes a fascinating account of his hunt 
for wild creatures in the plains, mountains, 
and jungles of Tanganyika Territory, Africa. 
Excellent for those interested in natural 
history and zoology. 


Lunpperc, Grorce A. Can Science Save 
7s Longmans, Green and Co., 1947. 122p. 


A. book which attempts to offer a way of 
escape from a dilemma caused by scientific 
advancement, namely, that scientific method 
must be applied to social as well as scientific 
problems if we are to avoid disaster and 
enjoy a good world. A thoughtful treatise 
written in popular style. 


Scrence Dicest. Science Digest Reader. 
Windsor Press, c1947. 310p. $3.00. 

The editors of Science Digest, to celebrate 
the tenth anniversary of the founding of 
the magazine, have collected what they 
consider the outstanding articles of their 
popular write-ups of scientific development. 
Easy to read, informational, and varied. 


_ SHELLEY, Donatp A. Audubon Birds. Has- 
tings House, cl1946. 40p. $1.00. (Hastings 
House Americana). 
. A small book containing 16 reproduc- 
tions of Audubon’s water colors with quota- 
tions from Audubon’s notebooks concerning 
the birds illustrated. This would make a 
charming giftbook. 


WELLMAN, WitraM R. Elementary Radio 
nm D. Van Nostrand Co., 1947. 260p. 


A clear, practical text and reference book 
for vocational school students who have al- 
ready learned radio set building and theorv 
but have had little experience in trouble 
shooting or repairing. 


Social Science 


The American Citizens Handbook, ar- 
ranged by Joy Morgan; United Nations edi- 
on. National Education Association, ¢1946. 

p. 

A valuable handbook for the desk of any 
social studies teacher. A splendid index 
makes the material on any patriot subject 
easily located. 


Auer, J. Jerrery, and Ewsank, Henry Ler. 
Handbook for Discussion Leaders. Harper 
and Bros., c1947. 118p. $1.75. 


How to conduct. discussions of manv 
kinds, how to lead, and how to evaluate 


discussions are clearly explained. Interest- 
ingly written and easy to use. 


Ayres, C. E. The Divine Right of Capital. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946. 214p. $3.00. 
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The quality, general tone, consistency, 
and responsibility of the contents of the 
book may well be judged by its title and 
the authors definition of capital—viz. “‘Cap- 
ital also is an idea, not a thing.” 


Barseau, Marius. Alaska Beckons; illus- 
trated by Arthur Price. Caxton Printers, 
1947. 343p. $4.50. 


Especially noteworthy are accounts of 
Indian migrations, even from interior Asia, 
as they are accounted in Indian legends and 
songs. Noteworthy also are the descriptions 
of Pacific coastal landscapes, accounts of 
salmon runs and fishing, and convincing 
discussions of totem poles. The illustrations 
deserve special mention. 


Barctay, R. E. Ducktown. University of 
North Carolina Press, c1946. 286p. $5.00. 

A detailed history of Tennessee’s copper- 
mining district. 


Barron, Mitton L. People Who Inter- 
marry. Syracuse University Press, 1946. 
389p. $3.00. 

A sociological study of racial, ethnic, and 
religious intermarriage in Derby, Connect- 
icut. It was found that intermarriage most 
often occurred across ethnic lines, less often 
across religious lines, and least across racial 
lines. Methodology for the study is discussed 
and copies of the questionnaires used are 
included. Biblicgraphy. 


BENHAM, FREDERICK, and Boppy, Francis M. 
Principles of Economics. Pitman Publishing 
Corp., ¢c1947. 430p. $3.50. 

A brief presentation of some of the 
principles and some of the problems of 
economics, simply and interestingly writ- 
ten. Hard to place the utility of the book. 


BENJAMIN, HarowpD. Under Their Own 
Command. Macmillan Co., 1947. 88p. $1.50. 

A reassuring statement of faith in peopl> 
and the institutions which objectify thei> 
faith. 


BENTLEY, Marcuerrre. Wedding Etiquette. 
John C. Winston Co., c1947. 383p. $4.00 


A very practical and detailed statement 
of the most satisfactory ways to handle the 
details of weddings. It goes far beyond 
listing of “‘proprieties,” and is really help 
ful advice. The index is good. 


BLAKENSHIP, ALBERT B., ed. How to Con- 
duct Consumer and Opinion Research. Harp- 
er and Bros., c1946. 314p. $4.00. (American 
Council Series of Public Relations Books). 


A series of essays by 29 contributors 
dealing with the problems involved in se- 
curing consumer reactions by means of the: 
questionnaire method. The book is of in- 
terest to students of merchandising, adver- 
tising, and others concerned with influenc- 
ing public behavior. The volume should 
also be useful as a reference book in courses 
which include a treatment questionnaire 
sampling. 


Boyp, Anprew. The United Nations Or- 
ganization Handbook. Pilot Press, c1946. 
210p. $2.50. 

This is a helpful description of the 
various agencies within the United Nations 
Organization. Also included is a short ac- 
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count of the historical deveiopment of in- 
ternational organization and an appendix 
containing a number of documents, such 
as the Charter of the United Nations. 


Burnett, Verne. You and Your Public; 
rev. ed. Harper and Bros., 1947. 205p. $3.00. 

Designed for publicity in business and 
industry, this revised edition is full of 
sound advice and specific suggestions useful 
to school superintendents, supervisors, and 
principals. The public relations program of 
schools is of great importance. This book 
will help make it better. 


CALLAHAN, Harotp Avucustin. Geography 
for Grown-Ups. Harper and Bros., cl946. 
351p. $3.50. 

For grown-ups who are not too old to 
learn, written by one who still marvels at 
geographic wonders and who knows how to 
tell his readers about them. 


CAMPBELL, OSCAR JAMES, and OTHERS, eds. 
Patterns for Living; alternate ed., part I. 
Macmillan Co., 1947. 878p. $3.50. 


A compilation of contemporary essays, 
biography, fiction, poetry, and letters for 
high school and, perhaps, junior college 
use in courses in ‘personal and social prob- 
lems.’ Materials are arranged without in- 
troductory matter in the topical sequence 
of the world of senses and nature, personal 
relationships, the arts, science, religion, and 
the ‘good life.’ Index of authors. 


Carnes, Ceci, and Carnes, Frev. You 
Must Go to Mexico. Ziff - Davis Publishing 
Co., 1947. 130p. $3.00. 

A useful book to take along on auto 
trips into Mexico. It gives information about 
roads. accommodations, food, and other 
matters. Interesting side trips outlined. The 
book is not recommended for pastime read- 
ing. It is interesting chiefly for trip in- 
formation. 


Carr, WILLIAM G. One World in the Mak- 
ing, The United Nations. Ginn and Co., 
©1946. 100p. $1.00 

A detailed analysis line by line of the 
Charter of the United Nations. An excellent 
reference book for students in senior high 
school and college. 


Cuianc Kar-Suex. China’s Destiny. Mac- 
millan Co., 1947. 260p. $2.75. 

The first authorized and complete trans- 
lation of this book, published in 1943 and 
revised in 1944. The great Chinese leader 
sketches the background for the under- 
standing of the situation in China, explains 
the situation, and outlines the opportunity 
China now. has. 


Corrmx, Tris. Missouri Compromise. Lit- 
tle, Brown and Co., 1947. 315p. $3.00. 

This is a chatty, nmewspaperman’s ac- 
count of the first months of the Truman 
administration. The story is well written 
from a liberal point of view and contains 
raw material that will be valuable to the 
future historian. 


CorRNELL, JULIEN. New World Primer. New 
Directions Books, c1947. 174p. $2.00. 


Written in popular style, this book makes 
a strong argument for a system of world 
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government now. It attacks the theory of 
national sovereignty and brings out the 
weaknesses of the United Nations. It goes 
back to Kant and Penn for inspiration in 
projecting a program of world law and 
politics. 


CrossMAN, RuicuarpD. Palestine Mission. 
Harper and Bros., 1947. 210p. $2.75. 

After an extensive study of the Pales- 
tine question and the problems affecting the 
European Jew, the author, a member of 
the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry, 
records his observations and conclusions. 
Mr. Crossman emphasizes the need for un- 
derstanding the human element in the Jew- 
ish situation. As for Palestine, he feels®*that 
the answer lies in separate Jewish and 
Arab commonwealths. é 


Curtis, Cuartes P., Jr. Lions Under the 
Throne. Houghton Mifflin Co., c1947. 368p. 
$3.50. 


Good citizens should understand the 
functioning of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. This volume will help such 
understanding, and do so quite without pain 
and without too much effort on the part of 
the reader. College level for general read- 
ing. 


Davipson, Donatp. The Tennessee, Vol. I. 
Rinehart and Co., c1946. 342p. $3.00. (Rivers 
of America Series). 

A history that is at the same time 2 
story of the Tennessee River up to the 
time of secession. The story is that of peo- 
ple, Indians, pioneers, settlers, merchants, 
always in relationship to a great river svs- 
tem. This is the first of two volumes. The 
second will tell of the Tennessee and of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Dean, VeRA MIcHELES. Russia: Menace or 
Promise. Henry Holt and Co., cl947. 158p. 
$2.00. 

The author, Russian-born, a graduate of 
Radcliffe College, lecturer, and now Re- 
search Director of the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation and editor of its research bul'etin, 
answers twenty-one commonly asked ques- 
tions about Russia, its growth as a nation 
and the aims of its foreign policy at present. 
A large amount of basic information is given 
and appendices present the Constitution of 
the U.S.S.R. and Part I of the Fourth Five- 
Year Plan, as well as a selected bibliography. 


pE Patencia, Isapet. Alexandra Kollontay. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1947. 309p. $3.50. 

A not too critical but interesting study of 
the Russian Revolution and the develop- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. through the career of 
one of the outstanding Bolshevik women— 
an aristocrat and novelist who turned revolu- 
tionary. 


Dumonp, Dwicut Lowe. America in 
Our Time, 1896-1946. Henry Holt and Co., 
1947. 715p. $3.50. 

This is a revision of Professor Dumond’s 
earlier, popular Roosevelt to Roosevelt. It 
is an excellent statement of twentieh cen- 
ury America and can be highly recommend- 
ed for college courses in that field. 


DuVat, Mites P., Jr. And the Mountains 
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Will Move. Stanford University Press, c1947. 
374p. $5.00. 

An excellent account, well documented, 
of the construction of the Panama Canal. 
Credit for successful completion not to one 
man, General Goethals, but to several and 
their contributions are stated. The one 
lack I sensed is the absence of a discussion 
cn the pessibilities and limitations of the 
Nicaraguan route. 


Ernest, Morris L. The First Freedom. 
Macmillan Co., 1946. 316p. $3.00. 


A penetrating analysis of the growth of 
mongpoly in the fields of newspapers, book 
publishing, radio, and movies, and a sound 
program to undo some of the worst effects. 
Valuable for the lay reader or students in 
economics and history. 


Famous Utopias of the Renaissance; in- 
troduction and notes by Frederic White. 
Packard and Co., c1946. 250p. $1.25. 


A reprint of five selected Utopias with 
a brief introduction to each. A handy vol- 
ume for one who wishes to read about 
Utopias. 


Fiscuer, Joun. Why They Behave Like 
Russians. Harper and Bros., c1947. 262p. $2.75. 

An informed, objective, and often amus- 
ing appraisal of the Russians by an 
U.N.R.R.A. mission member in the Ukraine. 
Russia, weakened by war, feels she must 
strengthen against future aggression. The 
best methods to cure Russia’s fear and se- 
cure her co-operation with the Western 
nations are the very measures necessary to 
resist further expansion of her influence and 
control. 


FLeTcHer, JOHN Govutp. Arkansas. Univer- 
coke of North Carolina Press, 1947. 42ip. 


John Gould Fletcher has written what 
is certainly the most readable history of 
Arkansas and perhaps the best “popular” 
history that has ever been written about 
any state in the Union. The riches of a 
wide variety of human experience. both 
comic and tragic, are the state’s inheritance, 
but the sweep and vigor of the narrative 
are the poet’s own. 


Firynn, Joun T. The Epic of Freedom. 
Fireside Press, c1947. 127p. $2.00. 


Fearing that Americans may surrender 
their freedom to a “Tyrant State” in the 
vain hope of gaining security, Mr. Flynn 
sketchily traces the evolution of the ideal 
of freedom from the Saxon -Moot to the 
American Constitution. Superficial. 


Gatt, Tom. How the United Nations 
— Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1947. 218p. 

A very simple presentation of how the 
United Nations started, what it does. and 
how it acts. Of course it is over simplified, 
but it does give clear and accurate ideas, 
and some of the documents. Suitable for 
junior-high-school level. 


_ Gayn, Mark, and CaLpweLt, Joun. Amer- 
= Agent. Henry Holt and Co., c1947. 220p. 

The story of John Caldwell’s work in no- 
man’s land of China during the dark years 
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of the war in the Pacific area. Supplies and 
men were following the war in Europe. It 
was Caldwell’s job to persuade eighty mil- 
lion Chinese that democracy would win 
eventually. Soil conservationists and school 
people in Tennessee and throughout the 
South will remember the John Caldwell we 
knew, and will not be surprised at his suc- 
céss. 


GREENBERG, Davin B., and ScHINDALL, Henry. 
A Small Store and Independence. Blue Rib- 
bon Books, c1945. 243p. 

A practical book beamed toward the man 
who wants to go into business for himself. 
The first half deals with general informa- 
tion about store location, capital, displays, 
turnovers, and other subjects of great value 
to the new enterpriser. The second part 
gives specific information about special 
types of retail stores. For the GI or other 
persons thinking about establishing a busi- 
ness, this book will be of immense help. 


Grecory, James S., and Suave, D. W. The 
U.S.S.R., A Geographical Survey. John Wil- 
ey and Sons, c1944. 636p. $4.25. 

A detailed handbook by English authors; 
a useful supplementary reference for col- 
lege classes and a good general reference. 


GuetzKow, HarRoLp STEERE, and BowMaN, 
Paut Hoover. Men and Hunger. Brethren 
Publishing House, c1946. 72p. $1.00. 

Subtitled A Psychological Manual for Re- 
lief Workers, this is an account of the Min- 
nesota experiment in starvation, written in 
popular style. The third part of the book 
is concerned with general problems of 
rehabilitation of starved peoples. Would be 
of considerable interest to high-school and 
college students and to laymen in under- 
standing certain characteristic problems of 
rehabilitation in Europe and Asia. 


GuntTuHer, Joun. Inside U.S.A. Harper and 
Bros., 1947. 979p. $5.00. . 


The fourth of Mr. Gunther's “Inside” 
series. He approaches the question of who 
is doing things and what is being done with 
directness, courage, and surprising effec- 
tiveness. Of course there is over-simplifica- 
tion, but along with this is remarkable. in- 
sight and ability to say clearly just what 
he intends. No school library should be 
without this book. 


Gustarson, S. F., and Orners. Land for 
the Family. Comstock Publishing Co., c1947. 
501lp. $4.00. 

A valuable guide for selecting and car- 
ing for the “home place” whether it be on 
a city lot or a small acreage with part- 
time or subsistence agriculture. This field 
has been neglected by informed agricultur- 
ists, so this book meets a real need. 


Hacker, Louis M. The Triumph of Ameri- 
can Capitalism. Columbia University Press, 
1946. 460p. $4.00. 

This is a new printing of a work first 
published in 1940. The volume has won wide 
acclaim as a scholarly, penetrating analysis 
of the economic and political forces under- 
lying American history up to the twentieth 
century. It is a “must” book for teachers 
of American history either in secondary 
schools or colleges. 
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TEACHING 
ATHLETIC 
SKILLS 


in Physical Education 
By HENRY C. CRAINE 


A timely book to use in developing your improved 
postwar physical-education program on the junior and 
senior high-school level! 

This book takes the individual skills of 8 different 
sports, and makes exciting competitive games, with 
scoring, of them. An average of 27 graduated, co- 
ordinated skills games for each sport! The play way, 
with no monotonous drills, pupils improve in each skill 
of a sport, and learn to play the sport better. Here’s 
a program that you can use at once in your present 
plans—with classes large or small, in cramped or 
unlimited space. 


215 competitive skills 
games for 8 sports — 


The 215 skills games in this book are the big- 
muscle activities that are recommended by authorities. 
The games make exciting fun for the regular period. 
And the 7 chapters of Part I are devoted to the or- 
ganization, administration, and teaching of the modern 
athletic-skills program, according to accepted educa- 
tional principles. Throughout the book, there are 
suggestions on obtaining and improvising equipment 
on a small budget. Order a copy today for 10-day free 
examination! 


Net prof. price, $2.20—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


MODIFIED 
ACTIVITIES 


IN 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
By DOREEN FOOTE 


With this new book as a source, you can offer the 
modified and corrective pupils in your school an im- 
proved program that will be the envy of the normal 
pupils. In most schools, “restricted” and “handi- 
capped” pupils are left out of a planned physical edu- 
cation program. Yet most of them, for gtheir own 
good, should have a light activity program suited for 
their condition. In this first book of its kind ever pub- 
lished, the author presents a practical, tested program 
for these neglected pupils. 


9 chapters of games 
and activities 


Following the chapters on classification, organiza- 
tion, and procedure, the author offers nine chapters 
of activities and games for modified and corrective 
pupils. Descriptions, rules, and diagrams make the 
procedure for each activity or game clear. And, as 
Dr. Josephine L. Rathbone states in the foreword of 
the book, “Even the teacher of so-called ‘regular’ 
classes in physical education, who may have ex- 
hausted his ideas for an enriched program, can get 
suggestions from Modified Activities in Physical Edu- 
cation for making class time more meaningful for 
everyone, in terms of a greater variety of skills.” 
Order a copy for 10-day free examination today. 


Net prof. price, $1.60—10-day approval 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 

















Schooling the public 











in education’s 
needs and values 


HE advertisements shown here 

have appeared in TIME Maga- 
zine. They were prepared by Amer- 
ican Seating Company in an earnest 
effort to create wider public under- 
standing of the problems that beset 
American education. 

Our aim has been to show how a 
community serves its own best inter- 
ests when it improves teaching con- 
ditions, pays its teachers well, and 
adopts other measures for the good 
of its schools. 

We shall count our efforts well spent 
if they help hasten the steps neces- 
sary to remove the handicaps under 
which educators and educational in- 
stitutions have had to perform their 
duties. 

American Seating Company’s in- 
terest in today’s educational prob- 
lems springs from an awareness of 
the vital part education plays in 
America’s progress—a knowledge 
gained through more than 60 years 
of developing and producing school 
furniture. 
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Important Books from McGraw-Hill 
STUDENT TEACHING 


An Experience Program 


By RALEIGH SCHORLING, School of Education, University of 
Michigan. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 329 pp., $2.75. 


Presents a much broader concept of student teaching than is ordinarily 
employed. The author takes into account all significant publications 
dealing with practical phases of teacher education and includes a vast 
number of problems and projects that have been contributed by begin- 
ning teachers. 


TEXT-FILMS ON STUDENT TEACHING 


Selected parts of the Schorling text are being supplemented by a series of 5 sound 
motion pictures, and 5 ccordinated silent filmstrips. The film medium goes beyond 
normal textbook scope and coverage in describing and dramatizing principles and 
techniques. The situation depicted in story form in thece films are drawn from 
the experiences of teachers everywhere. Write for full information, 


AUDIO-VISUAL TRAINING AIDS 


By WILLIAM EXTON, JR. In press 


In this important forthcoming book the author presents a summary of 
the experience of the Armed Forces in the field of training aids, dis- 
cussing such aids first in a general way and then by media. Fourteen 
experts have contributed articles on various aspects of the subject. 
The training aids are presented as a guide to their utilization by 
peacetime educators. The book is profusely illustrated. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 


330 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 











